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No. 3839. SATURDAY, MAY 25, 1901. ENCE on 
OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, LADY wishes to meet with another, of FRANCE, — ATH [ZUM can be 
re se er agli iets READING. “OOM. Write ‘Mrs. Mackenzie, 3, Ayuhoe Mansions, obtained at the folld ailway Stations in 


TUESDAY NEXT, May o'clock, Prof. WILLIAM KNIGHT, 
LL.D., Professor Moral Philosophy, saeererety of St. Andrews, FIRST 
of TWO LECTURES on ‘The Philosophical Undertones of Medern 
Poetry.’ (The Tyndall Lectures. ) Maalee Gaines the Cour: A 

SATURDAY, June 1, at 3 o'clock. Prof. J. B. FARMER, F.R.S. 
Professor of Botany, Royal College of Science, FIRST of Two LEC: 
TURES on ‘ The Biological Characters of Epiphytic Plants.’ 
ow? -a-Guinea. Tickets may be obtained at the Office of the Institu- 

on 


'HE ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER COLOURS, 5a, Pall Mall East, 8.W. (near the National 
Gallery). 130th SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to 6. 
PERCY EDSALL, Secretary. 





Brook Green, 


ERSIAN LESSONS.—A PERSIAN GENTLE- 
of very ed Oriental and European culture, offers te GIVE 
Lessons in PERSIL —Apply H., 12, Colville Terrace, Bayswater, 








GENTLEMAN, with considerable experience, 

undertakes RESEARCH WORK for AUTHORS and others. 
Historical or Genealogical Records traced ; Extracts carefully made; 
Lectures and Pamphlets prepared for Deli ivery or Publication. Terms 
moderate. References.—A. G., 31, oad, E. 








ARVELLOUS OLD PERSIAN FAIENCE. 

Some exceptionally fine SPECIMENS of PERSIAN FAIENCE 

from the Thirt 1) Century are NOW ON VIEW at 45, WHITCOMB 

STREET, PANT STREET, HAYMARKET. Similar large ‘Tablets 

pay never aby: brought to Europe, and are worth seeing. Admission 
ee. 





BADE RS’ DINNER,—The READERS’ 

aes from A ’ 27, will be held at the HOTEL 
June 15, SHERIFF LAWRENCE, MP., 

letion of READERS’ 

retary, 

JOHN RANDALL, 


DINN 2 ee 
cutee. “ SATU 
he r. Desatisas towards, “the com 
PENSION No. 3 will be giadly received by the 
33, Chancery Lane, W.C 





OOKSELLERS’ SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
49, ROYAL PARADE, EASTBOURNE. 

The above Home has been established for the benefit of Booksellers, 
their Assistants, and Families. Suites of Rooms, or cg oo Bedrooms, 
can be had furaished, with cooking and at very di 
charges per w 

The Home he reptete with every comfort, and, facing the sea front, 
forms @ most charming residence for those desiring rest and a fort- 
night’s sojourn at this most lovely seaside re 

All particulars and forms of application can ie had of the Secretary, 
Mr. Gzo. Larner, at the London Office, 23, Paternoster Row, E.U. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,0001. 
‘ial Hall Buildi 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 








Office : M 








Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, J.P, (Chamberlain of London). 


Treasurer : 
The LUNDON and big TMINSTER BANK, LIMITED, 
217, Strand, W.C. 
Trustees (Ex-Officio Members of Committee) : 
CHARLES HENRY WALTER, Esq. 
HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL, Esq., M.A. J.P. D.L. 
ALFRED HENRY HANCE, Esq. (Chairman of Committee). 
CHARLES AWDRY, Esq., M.A 


OBJECTS.—This Instituti lished in ‘1839 in the City of 
London, under the Pesclaaaie. a the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting baer and Temporary Assistance to principals and 

assistants d as vendors of newspapers. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes  & Merainbtiye set and gives 
three votes age life at all el Each d Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every ona Subscriber is 
entitled to one 1 - at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 








eeLIRE. a gt relief is i. in cases of distress. not onl 
t to newsvendors or their servants 
Saoaan ay be ded for is by Members of the Institution. 
Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and relief is 
awarded in accordance with the a and requirements of each case. 
WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


R. R. W. HEATON, M.A. F.R.Hist.S. (late 

Scholar King’s Coll., Camb. ; Ist Class Classical Tripos, 1890 ; 

1st Class Historical Tripos, 1892), COACHES PUPILS for the Univer- 

sities, Public a and other Examinations.—71, Carlton Hill, 8t. 
John’s Wood, N. W. 


SOCIAL and POLITICAL WRITER of proved 
ap Prascs will be glad to hear of REGULAR WORK.—Address 
an ta Frascis & Co., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


(zy RADUATE (26), frequent Contributor of Papers 
en Literary Subjects to high-class Weekly Review, some ex- 
rience in Editing and Publishing, desires EMPLOY MENT.—Address 
Eeview, Willing’s, 162, Piccadilly. 


OUTH, educated, intelligent, rapid writer, 

desires SITUATION as READER in Office of high-class Journal. 

Good references.—Addtess E. H. Coorzer, Royal Literary and Scientific 
Institution, Bath. 


MANUENSIS.—Six years’ experience. Short- 
hand (Pitman, Yost). With Author sheowbeR —Address X. Y., 
1, Gladstone Villa, Crescent Road, Hemel Hempstead 


ECRETARYSHIP for a FEW HOURS DAILY 
WANTED by a LADY with a long Library and Secretarial experi- 
ence. Good Shorthand Writer and expert Typist. Reference allowed 
to J. 8. Cotton, Esq. 107, Abingdon Road, Se or to Grant 
Benet as. ”9, Henrietta Street, W.C. —Apply E. , 9, Henrietta 
ree’ 





























(HERE i isa VACANCY in a large LIBRARY for 
a PUPIL oe ae who, in exchange for services, will 
receive ——s > Cataloguing and General Librarianship. Oppor- 
tunities affor for visitiog other Libraries. Previous Pupil Assis- 
tants have obtained valuable appointments. 

Apply, in own handwriting, giving particulars as to 
5 eee ice, te to aa care of Francis & Co., Atnencum Press, 13, 


e and 
ream 's 





ANT ED experienced and maaand WRITERS, 

s CONTRIBUTORS and EDITORS on an ENCYCLOPEDIA 

of COOKERY and DOMESTIC ECONOMY.—Apply H. H., care of 
Francis & Co., Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


YOUNG GENTLEMAN, with Literary 

tasti WANTED as PUPIL ASSISTANT in EDITORIAL 

DEPARTMENT of high-class MONTHLY and WEEKLY. Pablic 

School Man prepared to invest 5001 preferred. Good salary.—Apply, 
stating full particulars, to Junior, 44, Chancery Lane, W.C. 








BOROUGH of WALSALL. 


The FREE LIBRARY COMMITTEE are prepared to receive applica- 
tions for the appointment of an ASSISTA: oe the FREE LIBRARY, 
at a salary commencing at 54/. 12s. per ann 

Previous experience in a Public Lineary essential.—Applications 
(with three copies of testimonials) to be endorsed “ Assistant,” and 
sent in not later than JUNE 1 to the cena an, Free Library’ Com- 
mittee, Walsall. 


B® DFORD COLLEGE for 
(University of London), 
BAKER STREET, W. 


Pe COUNCIL are about to appoint a ee as SECRETARY.— 
h by JUNE 15 to the 
d. 








WOMEN 





an reTAry, from whom particulars can be ee 


CGitr of CA he L 1. 8° ®. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, MUSEUM, ART GALLERY, AND 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 
TULLIE HOUSE. 

APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

The TECHNICAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE of the CORPORA- 
TION of “ARLISLE invite applications for the Post of DIRECTOR 
of TECHNICAL EDUCATION in connexion with the SCIENCE, ART, 
and TECHNICAL SCHOOLS from persons qualified to give In- 
struction in the Chief Branches of Science and Technical Education, 
Organize the Work of the Schools, and be responsible for the Manage- 
ment and Control of the Institution, including the Supervision of the 
Public Library, Museum, &e 

Salary 250! per annum and 10 per cent. on all grants earned, with a 
House aa Electric Light free. A statement of the duties of the Office 
and conditions ed Candidature, may be obtained on apeanes to 1he 
undersign ied by copies of not more than 
three recent ealleadane (which will not be returned), and marked 
“‘ Appointment of Director of Technical Education,” should be addressed 
to me, the undersigned, on or before the 28th day of MAY now instant. 

Canvassing Members of the Council or the Committee, either directly 
or indirectly, is strictly prohibited, and gd breach of this condition 
will immediately a 7 Order, Cand: 











H. COLLING WOOD, Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk’s Office, Carlisle, May 14, 1901. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

A etioetene are invited for the post of LADY ASSISTANT LEC- 
TURER in meee CATION and TUTOR to the WOMEN STUDENTS of 
the DAY TRAIN DEPARTMENT. Secondary experience or 
training oye Salary 1501. 

ials should be received not later than 
SATURDAY, Tune 1, by the undersigned, from whom further parti- 
culars iat = obtained. Duties will commence OCTOBER 1. 
OHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 
April 24, 1901 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
pplications are invited for the post of neler LECTURER in 
thet AY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. Salary 120 
ear and testimonials should be pba not later than 
SATURDAY, June 1, by the undersigned, from whom pe parti- 
culars may be obtained. Daties will commence OCTOB 
EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary ~ 5 | 
April 24, 100. 


UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS. 


FACULTY OF ARTS, 

The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of 8T. ANDREWS 
invite forthe of ADDITIONAL EXAMINERS 
for GRADUATION in the following Subjects, viz. :— 

LATIN and GREBK. 
ANCIENT aoe and POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

















Different Examiners may be appointed for (1) Latin, Greek, and 
Ancient History, and (2) French and German, or ote Subjects may be 
rane attne Spear go of the University Court. 

d be lodged, on 


0 
or betons MONDAY, July 8, 1901. with the in ham from whom 
further information may Ree Se 








France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGHE-SUR-MBR, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, Panis, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








ROFESSORSHIPS VACANT. 


Applications will be received by the undersigned for a CHAIR of 
pe ag AUIS aga Tei LITERATURE in QUEEN’S UNIVER- 
SITY, KIN STON, ADA, up to JULY 27. Salary $2,000. Also 
in O MODERN LANGUAGES (especially French). 


J. B. McIVER, Sec.-Treas. of the Board of Trustees. 


EDFORD COLLEGE for WOMEN 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A CLIFT SCHOLARSHIP in ARTS, annual value 31/. 10s.; & 
PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, annual value 48/.; both 
tenable for Three Years, will be awarded on the results of the Exami- 
nation to be held at the College on June 25 and 26. Candidates must 
be under nineteen years of age on the first day of the Examination. 

For further information apply to the PrinciraL. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINA- 

TION wifl be held on JULY 2, 3, and 4 to FILL UP notless 

than SIX RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, FIVE NON-RESIDENTIAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS, and THREE EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars apply, 
by letter, te the Heap Master, 19, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 
Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A 
(Late Secend Mistress St. Felix School Southwold). 
References : ‘The Principal of Bedford College, London, The Master of 
Peterhouse, &c. 


DUCATION.—ThoroughlyRELIA BLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. Se egy 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowled, 
the best Schools tor Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in Eng nd 
and Abroad, will furnish careful os if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —36, Sackville Street, 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sei. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographi 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington ( 

‘Town and Downy “Records Indexed Special System of Newspa) 
Indexing Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in Eng) » 
French, and German. ‘Technical Translations into and rosy all Laa- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully ‘Type-writte 

A few Pupils trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work. in London 
and Berlin. 





for a CHAIR 
Salary $1,500. 























-GHORTHAND and TY PE-WRITING.—MSS. 


COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 
hand Writers and Typists sent out by Day or Hour. Duplicating Work. 
—Miss Burney, 48, Bedford Row, London. 


QHORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING, — Every 
description of COPYING UNDERTAKEN and carried out with 
care and dispatc Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or tyee: Hea 
Plans Traced. ‘Translations. Multiplication of Copies to any num 
—Misses Farran, Donington House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


-) OURNALIST'S DAUGHTER, with twelve years’ 
London experience, UNDERTAKES SHORTHAND and TYPE- 
WRITING ( First Class Society of Arts). Special knowledge of French 
and German. Standard cash rates. — Maze. Macorecor, 2, Clifton 
Villas, Wallington, Surrey. 


Tire -WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 
by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
uaintance with Modern 














Tripos ; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough 


Languages). Revision and ‘Transiation unde en Scale of Charges 
on avplication Authors’ references. Terms (cash), 1s. 3d per 1,000 
words; over 5,000, 1s.—S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, Lewisham, 8.E. 





TYPE. -WRITING. — All kinds of LITBRARY 

WORK promptly and accurately executed. 1s. per 1,000 wo ‘ 
Copies Duplicated from 5s. per 100 Copies.—Bavex, 24, St. Hilda's 
Terrace, Whitby, Yorks. 


[YPE- -WRITING.—A LADY wishes to TYPE 

from DICTATION in OWN OFFICE. All kinds of Type Writing 
taken. —Apply Miss Erne: Rovrievce, 3, Featherstone Buildings, 
Holborn 








TYYPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual terms. Circulars, &c., by 

Copying Process. Authors’ references. Lessons given. Estab lished 
1808 der he & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 


HEAP TYPK-WRITING.—8d. per 1,000 words, 
-The very best work only.—Hwvnr, 81, Uplands Road, Stroud 
Green, London. 


ME: HENRY J. DRANE, Publisher, Salisbury 

House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C., is open at ail times 
to consider MSS. of Fiction, Poetry, or Travel for immediate publies- 
tion _ Magazines and Papers published on favourable terms. 


TS AUTHORS’ AGENCY,—Established 1879. 


The interests of Authors ca - $e Agreements fer 
~ MBS. Taced wi Pouishere--Terme and testi- 














E. WILLIAMS, Secretary and Regi 
May 21, 1901. 


monials on application to Mr. 4. ae. yp te 34, Paternoster Row. 
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THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Open free Daily from 10 to 6. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 

PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS 
WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH 


ART. 


AUTOTYPES of WORKS by 
ARTISTS of the PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by 
OLD MASTERS, 


AUTOTYPES of SELECTED 
WORKS from the PARIS SALONS. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 
LOGUE. Now ready, New Edition. With upwards of 
120 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 
23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of refer- 
ence the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, ls. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
ope ts Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane,E.C. 











Catalogues. 


M Ss B R 4 oe 
159, CHURCH STREET, PADDINGTON, LONDON, 
Dealers in rare BOOKS and fine LIBRARY EDITIONS. ‘of 
TANDARD AUTHORS 

i ag and Travels—Early Printed Books—First Editions of Seven- 

Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Century Writers—Works on Art— 
choice Examples of Bookbinding—illustrated Works of all periods; 
also rare Portraits—Line, pia Mezzotint, and Colour Engravings— 
and Autographs.—CLASSIFI CATALOGUES free on application. 





ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent seed weary London ; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford 


CATALOGUES on application. 





Now ready. 


NATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS— 
‘Theology—History—Hiography—Law—Political Economy—Philo- 
sophy—Greek and Latin Classics — Mathematics — Natural Science— 

General Literature—Fine Arts and Illustrated Books. 

ALso 
HAND LIST of RECENT PURCHASES. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Deighton, Bell & Co. Cambridge. 





(CATALOGUE, No. 32.—Drawings of the Early 
English School—Drawings by her Ruskin—Turner Engravings 
—‘ Liber Stuciorum ’—Coloured Aquatints—IIl and K 
Rooks—scarce Works by John Ruskin. ian free, Sixpence.—W. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


BARGAINS in BOOKS, 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, in great variety, at much 
educed Prices 
CATALOGUE, No. 324, MAY, 1901, mags many important 
Purchases, NOW READY 
W. Grats HER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 











ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 

one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 

jnmat BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 

search of Books out ~ print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stoc 


cine MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 





(CATALOGUE of SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 


BOOKS sent post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 87, Soho Square, London, W. 


BHeexs WANTED with Coloured Plates by 
Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Leech, and First Editions 
Eminent Authors.—Baken’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 





The —_ Portion of the choice and valuable Library of 
DWARD JAMES STANLEY, Esq., M.P. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will eo by ‘AUCTION, at their i, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, Mg 17, and Seven Following 
we $s, at lo *elock precisely. the LARGER PORTION of the valuable 
choice LIBRARY EDWARD. SAMES STANLEY, Esq., 
Sompetather Editiones wR. and other Editions of the Classics 
—Incunabula and Productions of the Aldi, the Estiennes, and other 
rinters—early Bibles and Biblical Literature—fine Books 








‘DWARD BAKER, the well-known Bookseller 

and better-known Booktinder (vide Editor Bazaar) offers his 

valuable services to any one requiring Rare and Out-of-Print Books.— 
Baxer’s Great Bookshop, John bright Street, Birmingham. 





of Prints and Works on Antiquities, Archxology, and the Fine 
Arts— French illustrated Books of the Eighteenth Century — 
eg French, Italian, and Spanish Literature — Books printed 
yellum— -* rivately rinted Issues, on Large Paper, of the 
Writings py am Morris—the Kelmscott Press Publications—tine 
old English Morocco Bindings—a remarkable Collection 





| OOKS, RARE and OUT of PRINT, SUPPLIED. 

State wants. CATALOGUES free. Libraries and Small Parcels 
Purchased for Cash. WANTED, Gardiner’ s HISTORY, 2 vols. 1863.— 
Hotranv Co., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—FOR SALE, cheap, complete SET of 
the PROCEEDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON 
from the commencement in 1830 to 1890, 60 vols.. with 4 vols. of Indexes. 
This is one of the finest Works on Natural History ever published, and 
contains hundreds of beautifully Coloured Plates. This valuable Set 
was completed by a well-known Naturalist recently deceased. and cost 
about 1201. Must be sold. Will accept 45/.—C., 33, Rowfant Road, 
Balham, London, 8.W. 


STAM PS.—Chinese War (Indian Stamp sur- 
charged), Bogota. Corea, Crete, Cuba. Gold Coast, Gwalior, 
Nepaul, Perak, Peru, Puttialla, Russian Levant. Siam, Travancore, 
Venezuela. Fifty genuine varieties, ls. ld.—Cuar.ies Smiru, Upper 
Park Road, Kingston, Surrey. 


‘HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER - PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street. London, EC.) Contains hairless "Sesh over which 
the re slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence eac' 5s. per dozen, 
ruled or plain. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
eepags for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


HARRow SCHOOL.—Spacious double-fronted 

FAMILY RESIDENCE or SCHOOLHOUSE, standing in its own 
Grounds, and containing Fourteen Bedrooms, Two Bathrooms, Dining 
hall, Deuble Drawinz-room, Library, Billiard-room. Kitchens and 
extensive Offices, with small Cloister and Pleasure Garden. Immediate 
ened to Harrow School, and suitable for a Preparatory School or 

Roarding-House or for private occupation. Rent 150/, or less on lease, 
or would be divided —Apply Benxtwicu, Watkin, Wits & Gray, 
saat Guildhall Yard, E.C. 


XCHANGE ‘(or would SUB-LET) for THREE 

MONTHS, a HOUSE in South-West Suburb (55/. rental) for a 
Residence in the Country, or Seaside.—Apply F., Athenxum Press, 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 




















T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full particulars. Schools also recommended.— Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 22. Craven Street, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “‘Triform, 
London.” “Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 








Sales by Auction. 
Engravings and Drawings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, May 30. and Two Following 
Days, at 1 o’clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS by Masters of the English 
and Foreign Schools, comprising Portraits and Fancy Subjects by and 
alter Sir Joshua Reynolds, Romney, eg mee Wheatley. Bartolozzi, 
Merland, Sir T. Lawrence, J. R. Smith, Downman. 
Cosway, W. Ward, Stothard, Cruikshank, Gillray. J. M W. Turner, 
Gainsborough, &c., an extensive SERIES of CARICATURES from the 
COLLECTION of the late Sir W. FRASER ; and a Series of Small Por- 
traits after Sir Joshua Reynolds, by S. W. Reynolds, in early proof 
states, with full margins. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Modern Engravings and juhinae. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, on MONDAY, June 3, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
MODERN ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS after Sir E. Landseer, Sir 
J. Reynolds, G Romney, Sir J. E. Millais Thomas Faed, Rembrandt, 
T. Philip, Ary Scheffer, Gainsborough, L. Alma Tadema, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Modern Etchings and Engravings, the Property of 
W. S. CAINE, Esq., M.P. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

Blend by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, June 5, at 1 o’elock precisely, MODERN 
ETCHINGS and ENGRAV INGS, the Property of W_ S. CAINE, Esq, 
M.P (who is changing his residence) comprising Etchings by Bracque- 
mond, Flameng, Fortuny, Sir F. Seymour Haden J. Meissonier, C. 
Meryon, C. Waltner, J. McN. Whistler, Soy others, many in early proof 
states—Engravings after J. M. W ner—a Series of 10 Original 
Drawings by G. Cruikshank for Himaatior Scott’s Novels, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Collection of Engravings and Drawings by the Old Masters 
of the late Dr. EDWARD RIGGALL. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION (in accordance with the will of the 
deceased). at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, WC., 
on THURSDAY, June 6, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, the FIRST PORTION of the COLLECTION of ENGRAYV- 
INGS and DRAWINGS of the late Dr EDWARD RIGGALL, com- 
prising Engravings—Etchings—W oodcuts—and hay Prints by 
the Old Masters—and Drawings of the Italian, French, German, Dutch, 
and other Schools. 


May be viewed two — Za0e ee may be had. 


THE ASHBURNHAM LIBRARY. 


The Barrois Collection of Illuminated Manuscripts, the Pro- 
perty of the Right Hon. the EARL of ASHBURNHAM. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. on MONDAY, June 10, and Four Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock ——. the valuable and important COLLECTION 
of ILLUMINATED and HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS known as the 
Barrois eee the Property of the Right Hon. the EARL of 


= 
y be viewed three days prior. Catalogues may be ng price 
a. Shilling each ; illustrated copies, price Five Shillings ea 








of Armorial agg Seger » Bye from the Libraries of 
Grolit, Canevari, u. Colbert, Longepierre, Girardot de Pré 
fonds, Count Ho “4 Madame de Pompadour, Madame du _ Barry, 
Mesdames de France, Cardinal Magarin, Cardinal 
Richelieu, Pope Clement XL, &e, principally in old Moroceo’ Bindings 
by Boyet, Padeloup, Derome, Bozérian, be mene terest and other 
celebrated Binders. ‘The whole are in choi 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, price One 
Shilling each. 


OOKS, MSS., &c. —MESSRS. a. H. HODGSON 

CO., Auctioneers of Books and Lite: Hah every 

descri ao LIBRARIES and SMALLER COL ECTIONS ped 

CATA shee D a ey, OFFERED FOR SALE. Packing and 
mi: 








oval made for Probate or other purposes, 
— 1 Rooms : 115, CHANCERY "LANE (Fleet Street end). Estab- 
she 








Miscellaneous and Modern Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. W.C., on TH URSDAY, 
May 30, and Following Day, atl o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
com say Standard Works in Theology, History, and Travel—Topo- 
Pr ee at ‘oreign Illustrated Books—Low’s English Catalogue, 
1837- To which are added MODERN PUBLICATIONS and 
REMAINDERS * $05 and Quires, including 565 Maxwell’s Life of 
W. H. Smith, 2 vols.—6v0 F* itzgerald’ 's Life of Sir G. ‘Tryon—406 Brown’s 
Manual of Botany—32 Chaffers’s Gilda Aurifabrorum—Popular Nov: els, 
in Cloth and Boards, &c 

‘To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
Merel], tennfasslt 


Valuable M ks, the Library of @ 
Baronet, removed from the ‘Country—and a Selection Jrom 
the Library or Admiral the Right Hon, Sir J. C. DAL- 
RYMPLE HAY. 


MESSES. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on THURSDAY, 
June 6, and sory | Day, at 1 o'clock, valuable MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, comprising Liss’ Engravings from the Works of Ancient 
and Modern Masters, 3 vols.,and other Collections of Prints—Mont- 
faucon, L’Antiquité Expliquce. 15 vols.—Pinacoteca di Bologna, Proof 
Plates—Clouet’s French Portraits, 2 vols —Hamerton' 8 Graphic Arts, &c., 
2 vols.—Ayrshire and Wigton ‘Ar 15 vols.— 
Institution of Naval Architects’ feeeves, 1860-1900, 43 vols — 
Brayley and Britton’s Surrey, 5 vols.—Boswell’s Johnson, First Edition, 
2 vols. uncut—Dodsley’s Annual Register, 1758-18: vols. calf— 
Smith's Catalogue Raisonné, 9 vols —Ruskin’s Seven “Lamps of Archi- 
tecture, &c., 10 vols.—Lodge’s Portraits, 12 vols. — Walton and Cotton's 
Angler, 2 vols., —Rawstorne’s Gamonia, Coloured Plates, 1837— 
Motley's Duteh’ Republic, &c.,7 vols —Duruy, Histoire des Romains, 
&c., 11 yols—Thiers, La Kévolution Francaise, &c., 31 vols.—Mrs. 
Behn’s Novels, 6 vols. Large Paper—The Abbotsford Waverley, 
12 vols.—and other Standard Books in General Literature. 
Catalogues are preparing 


TUESDAY, June h, 
Important Sale of Lepidoptera from China and Japan 
and other Parts, 


R. ae C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on 
TUESDAY. June 4, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, the SUPPLE- 
MENTARY COLLECTION of LEPIDOPTERA, from CHINA and 
JAPAN formed by the late H. LEACH, Esq., which includes many of 
the new Species of Heterocera, recently described by him; also a COL- 
LECTION of MOTHS from SIKKEN made by the late O. MOLLER— 
the rare Papilio Kex,m and f., from the Interior of East Africa—a 
Collection of | Lepidoptera from Japan—Coleoptera from Syria—Ento- 
mological Cabinets, &. 
On view ae prior from 10 till 4 and morning of Sale. Catalogues 
had. 

















TUESDAY, June 4. 

Heads and Horns of Animals—Skins—Birds set up in Glass 
Cases in fine condition—Collection of named Lycenide— 
Birds’ Eggs—Minerals and Fossils—and other Natural 
History Specimens. 

R. J. C. STEVENS will also include the above 
in his SALE on TUESDAY, June 4, at his Great Rooms, 38) 


King Street, Covent Garden 
On view day prior from ‘10 till 4and morning of Sale. Catalogues 


had. 





ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 

by AUCTION at their Great Kooms, King Street, St James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

On THURSDAY, May 30, ENGRAVINGS after 
the OLD MASTERS and OLD MEZZOTINT PORTRAITS, the Property 
ofa GENTLEMAN. 

On THURSDAY, May 30, OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER PLATE, the Property ofa GENTLEMAN, deceased ; Jewellery, 
Watches, Boxes, Miniatures, and other Objects of ‘Vertu. 

On FRIDAY, May 31, CAKVINGS in IVORY, 
BRONZES, and DECORATIVE OBJECTS of H. C. QUINBY Esq. ; 
Porcelain, Objects of Art, and Decorative Furniture. 

On SATURDAY, June 1, fine MODERN 


PICTU RES and DRAWINGS of H. C. QUINBY, Esq., and others. 





Fine Old Bottled Sherries from the Royal Cellars. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they have received instructions. 
from the Lord Steward va) SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, 
King Street, St. James’ uare, on MONDAY, June 24 next, and 
Following Days, FIVE THOUSAND DOZENS of fine OLD BO’ ae 
SHERRIES, the Property of Her late MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 
and His MAJESTY the KING, being the Overstock of Wine purchased 
during the last century and prior to the year 1890, and now lying in the- 
Cellars at Buckingham ps Bue James's Palace, Windsor Castle, 
Marlborough House, and Sandringham Each Bottle will bear the 
Royal label indicating which Cellar the Wine comes from. 

Further notice will be given. 








(Re aMENTaL FIXTURES ; French Art in 
1901 (concluded); British Patents and Proposed Research as- 
to their ere Ee $ gary | Cat petra Neen at Venice; gt oy 


Egyptian 5 and 
BUL DER = MAY 25 (4d. by 1. a ‘Through any ‘aa, 


or direct from the Publisher of t om “aud a Catherine Street, London, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


Nee eee 


“Mr. Haggard at his breeziest.”—Acapemy. | “Mr, Haggard at his best.”—Booxman. 


LYSBET H: 


A TALE OF THE DUTCH IN THE DAYS OF ALVA. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With 26 Illustrations by G. P. Jacoms Hoop, R.I. 


| SATURDAY REVIEW. 
“There is enough in this book to make three ordinary |... 
romances......Thestory is irresistible from beginning toend.” | Spaniard and Dutchman, for the purposes of story- 
DAILY CHRONICLE | telling, are admirable foils, and Mr. Haggard seizes their 


‘‘For breathless fertility of invention, swift interchange | characters with a master’s hand. Lysbeth and Montalvo, 


of plot and counterplot, and boyish vigour, it would be hard | Red Martin, and Martha the Mare, for all who follow their 
to beat.” adventures, will live for many a day to come.” 


SWALLOWFIELD and its OWNERS. By Lady Russell, of 


Swallowfield Park. With 15 Photogravure Portraits and 36 other Illustrations. 4to, 42s, net. 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S WORKS. 
COLLECTED EDITION. Vol. XVI, 


THREE LECTURES on the VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY, 


SOME RECORDS of the LATER LIFE of HARRIET, 
og a By her Granddaughter, the Hon. Mrs, OLDFIELD, With 17 Por- 


‘*As a record of a lady noble in birth and character, bowed by sorrow, but bravely dutiful, this book will please many 
readers.”—Academy. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public Events at 


Home and Abroad for the Year 1900. 8vo, 18s. 
*,.* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1899 can still be had, price 18s, each. 


THREE NORTHERN LOVE STORIES, and other Tales. 
Translated from the Icelandic by EIRIKR MAGNUSSON and WILLIAM MORRIS. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


NEW FICTION. 
MY LADY OF ORANGE: 


A Romance of the Netherlands in the Days of Alva. 
By H. C. BAILEY. 
With 8 Illustrations by G, P. Jacomb Hood, R.1. 


**In the best style of historical romance.”—Bristol Mercury. 

“ As much love as fighting enters into the story, which moves with « superb swing and military ardour, and is at the 
same time splendidly picturesque and manfully sentimental.”—Dundee Advertiser. 

‘* No one can fail to read this story with interest. The book is full of excitement, and the adventures are clearly told, 
while the characters are alive and distinct.”—Pudblic Opinion. 


PASTORALS OF DORSET. 
By M. E, FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 


With 8 Illustrations by Claude Du Pré Cooper. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“One could not want a more charming collection of pretty and pleasant village stories than ‘ Pastorals of Dorset. 
Daily Express. 

“The several little tales hitherto scattered among the magazines make a delightful whole; the genius of the author 
for observant insight has made her as much at home among the more slowly moving and thinking peasantry of ‘ Darset’ 
as among the different but not more strongly characterized folk of Lancashire.””—Graphic. 

‘So truly fragrant is it of the country, so truly accurate in its pictures of rural life and rural humanity, that it might 
well be described as worthy of Thomas Hardy at his best period. There is much quiet humour in Mrs. Francis’s Dorset- 
shire rustics, but much more is there of genuine pathos.””—Morning Leader. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAILY EXPRESS. 

















Crown 8vo, 6s. 





” 


By SIBYL CREED. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*,* This story is the account of a critical passage in the life of an Anglican clergyman, holding the 
most advanced High Church views, and determined to reduce them to practice. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JUNE. Price SIXPENCE, 
FYANDER'S WIDOW. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis | ABEL’S SUSANNA. By Edith C. M. Dart. 
Blundell). Part II, The Prince. Chaps. 5-8. | The MISSION of Mr. RIDER HAGGARD, and RURAL 


The WOMEN of the SALONS. VII. Madame Récamier. | EDUCATION. By R. R. C. Gregory. 
By S$. G. Tallentyre. | IN the WOODS at SUNRISE, By Fred Whishaw. 


ASTONE EAGLE. By D. J. Robertson. | AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & OO, London, New York, and Bombay. 











CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


—_——_>——_ 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE 
MANUALS. 


Biological Series.—New Volumes now ready. 


General Editor—A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Christ’s College. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of 


PHYSIOLOGY DURING the SIXTEENTH, SEVEN- 
TEENTH, and EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. By Sir 
MICHAEL FOSTER, K.C.B. M.P. M.D. D. 

Sec. R.S., Professor of Physiology in the University of 
Cambridge, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo, 9s. 


GRASSES : a Handbook for Use in the 
Field and Laboratory. By H. MARSHALL WARD, 
Sc.D. F.R.S., Professor of Botany in the University of 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


The EARLY AGE of GREECE. By 


WILLIAM RIDGEWAY, M.A., Disney Professor of 
Archeology in the University of Cambridge, Fellow of 
Gonville and Caius College, late Professor of Greek in 
Queen’s College, Cork, Author of ‘The Origin of 
Metallic Currency and Weight Standards,’ &c. With 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, in 2 vols. Vol. I., 21s. 
CAMBRIDGE REVIEW.—“The publication of the first 
volume of Prof. Ridgeway’s ‘Early Age of Greece’ is an 
event of no little importance in the world of scholarship. 
The theory which Prof. Ridgeway holds about Pelasgians 
and Achzans—which runs counter to the general view— 
was published some years ago in the Hellenic Journal; and 
at the British Association and other learned gatherings the 
Disney Professor has held his own against all antagonists. 
His theories are of the deepest importance for the ethnology 
of Central and Southern Europe; and they will have to be 
considered in any treatment of the early history of the 
Mediterranean peoples. Prof. Ridgeway’s conclusions are 
supported by a mass of evidence, both literary and archzo- 
logical, such as probably no other living scholar could have 
amassed.” 


DEMOSTHENES.—De CORONA. 


With Critical and Explanatory Notes, an Historical 
Sketch, and Hssays by W. W. GOODWIN, Hon. 
LL.D. D.O.L., Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in 
Harvard University. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
LITERATURE,—“ The edition, by a scholar so famous 
as Prof. Goodwin, of Harvard, of ‘Demosthenes on the 
Crown’ is something of an event, and we may say, after a 
careful examination, that it is worthy of its author. Prof. 
Goodwin’s keen instinct for the niceties of Greek syntax 
and his power of lucid exposition place the notes on a very 
high level.’’ 


The CHARTERS of the BOROUGH 


of CAMBRIDGE. Edited for the Council of the 
Borough of Cambridge and the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society by F. W. MAITLAND, LL.D. D.C L., Mee 
Professor of the Laws of England; and MARY BATE- 
SON, Associate and Lecturer of Newnham College. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 64. 


IN MEMORIAM. By Alfred, Lord 
TENNYSON. Edited, with a Commentary, by 
ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D. Crown vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d.; also bound in leather, with gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

GUARDIAN.—“ Simplicity, singleness of purpose, and 

self-suppression are the distinguishing characteristics of 
this edition of Tennyson’s masterpiece...... We thank Mr. 
Robinson, therefore, on our own behalf as well as on that of 
the ‘ general reader,’ for whom the book has primarily been 
prepared, for clearing away some of these difficulties without 
raising others, and for allowing Tennyson to teach his own 
lesson, as nearly as may be, in his own way. He deserves, 
too, the gratitude of schoolmasters for providing an edition 
which many of them will wish to read with their senior 
forms ”’ 


A TREATISE on the HISTORY of 
CUNFESSION until it developed into AURICULAR 
CONFESSION, 4.p. 1215. By C. M. ROBERTS, B.D., 
Rector of Aldridge, Staffordshire. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—*‘A distinctly valuable 
contribution to Church history.” 


The PRAYER BOOK EXPLAINED. 
By the Rev. PERCIVAL JACKSON, M.A., Jesus 
College, Cambridge. Part I. The DAILY OFFICES 
and the LITANY. 2s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 





PITT PRESS SERIES.—New Volumes. 
ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN.—Le 


BLOCUS, EPISODE de la FIN de L’EMPIRE. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by A. R. ROPES, M.A., 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 3s. 


ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN— 


WATERLOO. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by A. R. ROPES, M.A. 3s. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge 
University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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MESSRS. 
WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS 


will publish on May 29 


NEIL MUNRO’S 
NEW ROMANCE, 


ENTITLED 


DOOM 
CASTLE. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SIXTH EDITION. 


JOHN SPLENDID. 


The Tale of a Poor Gentleman and the 
Little Wars of Lorn. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ A masterly and most interesting novel,” 
Times. 
“An achievement of rare merit and dis- 
tinction.”—FPall Mall Gazette. 
“ An admirable romance,”—Athenceum. 
“Were it only for the excellence of the 
writing, ‘John Splendid’ would stand out 
remarkably from the common run of books.” 
British Weekly. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


The LOST PIBROCH, 
And other Sheiling Stories. 


Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Anprew Lane says :—“In ‘The Lost 
Pibroch’ we meet genius as obvious and 
undeniable as that of Mr. Kipling.....Mr. 
Munro’s powers are directed to old Highland 
life, and he does what genius alone can do— 
he makes it alive again, and makes our 
imagination share its life—his knowledge 
being copious, original, at first hand.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 





“* The people who know, or think they know, ‘what's 
what’ in advance of their fellows are suddenly 
talking about a novel called ‘ The Column,’ by an 
unknonn writer, Strangely enough, they have 
dropped this time on ‘the real right thing,’ as 
Mr, Henry James would say.” The critic of the 
STANDARD made the above remark when reviewing 
this book shortly after publication, and events 
have proved him to be right. The public has 
in a@ few weeks bought 15,000 Copies of this 
notable book, this “work of a strony brain,” and 
the demand still keeps up. The literary papers 
are unanimous in the opinion that this is a 
remarkable book. 


The COLUMN. By Charles Marriott. 





The ARISTOCRATS: the Impressions 
of the Lady Helen Pole during her Sojourn in the 
Great North Woods, as spontaneously recorded in her 
Letters to her Friend in North Britain, the Countess of 
Edge and Ross. 6s. 

“*Has abundant merit.’””-—Daily Mail, 
“ Extremely clever and amusing from beginning to end.” 
Scotsman, 
“The pages are alive with characters.”"—Daily Chronicle. 
“There is a fine touch of humour throughout.” 
Daily Express. 


IN HIS OWN IMAGE. By Frederic 
BARON CORVO. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
**A vivid and original book.”’— Outlook. 


“ We seldom meet with a book of such refreshing worth.” 
Literary World. 





“ Exquisitely delicate fantasy.’’— Star. 

** We can cordially recommend this book.”’—Literature. 

“ Toto is always delightful and well worth reading.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF-BOX.’ 
NEW EDITION, JUST PUBLISHED, OF 
MR. H. HARLAND’S VOLUME OF SHORT STORIES. 


GREY ROSES. 3s. 6d. net. 

“They are charming stories—simple, full of freshness, 
with a good deal of delicate wit, both in the imagining and 
in the telling.”’-—Daily Chronicle. 

** Really delightful.”’—Spectator. 

“Entitled to rank among the choicest flowers of the 

realms of romance.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


STRAY LEAVES from a BORDER 
GARDEN. By MARY P. MILNE-HOME. 6s. net. 
Just published. A delightful Series of Notes on Nature. 


MEN and LETTERS. By Herbert 
PAUL. Crown 8vo, ds. net. 

“Good reading.” —Academy. 

‘*Mr. Paul is always bright and suggestive.’’— Globe. 

‘*We warmly commend these stories of Sterne, Swift, 
Halifax, Selden, Macaulay, Gibbon, and others to our readers, 
confident that they will enjoy the atmosphere of scholar- 
ship, good taste, and allusive wit which pervades every page 
of Mr. Paul’s book.” —Literature. 








NEW EDITION, JUST READY, OF NETTLESHIP’S 
BROWNING. 


ROBERT BROWNING: Essays and 
Thoughts. By JOHN T. NETTLESHIP. 5s. 6d. net. 


ANNIFUGACES. By R. C. Lehmann. 


A Book of Verse, with Cambridge Interludes. 3s. 6d. net. 
[Just out. 


The QUEEN’S CHRONICLER, and 
other Poems. By STEPHEN GWYNN, Author of 
‘The Decay of Sensibility,’ &c. Crown &vo, or 6d. a 

ust out. 


The QUEEN, and other Poems. By 
RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. 3s. 6d. net. [Just out. 














POEMS. By Lady Margaret Sackville. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Just out. 





EDWARD FITZGERALD'S TRANSLATION OF 
RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM. 


With Illustrations by HERBERT COLE, and Introduc- 
tion by F. MONEY COUTTS. FLOWERS of 
PARNASSUS, Vol. IX. Cloth, 1s. net; leather, 
1s. 6d. net. 

THE LOVERS’ LIBRARY,—Vols. lV. and V. 
The LOVE POEMS of TENNYSON. 
The LOVE POEMS of LANDOR. 

Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. net; bound in leather, 2s. net. 
Printed in Two Colours, with Ornaments, Borders, and 
Decorative End-Papers. 


Prospectus showing Specimen Page, §c., post free. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York, 








NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


SIR HENRY COLVILE’S BOOK. 


THE WORK OF THE 
NINTH DIVISION. 


By Major-General 
Sir H. E, COLVILE, K.C.M.G. C.B. 


With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


Daily News.— The reader will find a more vivid 
and living picture of the central and successful 
phase of the operations in South Africa conveyed 
to him in this book than in any other of the books 
we remember to have seen upon the subject.” 


SIR HENRY COLVILE’S BOOK. 


Standard.— Apart from the controversial topics, 
the book contains a great deal of highly interesting 
matter. General Colvile is a picturesque writer, 
with a happy knack of style and a turn for vivi 
description. His volume throws fresh light on some 
little-known episodes of the campaign; and its 
account of the valour and steady endurance of 
the Highland Brigade would alone ensure it the 
popularity which it is tolerably certain to obtain.” 


THE WORK OF THE NINTH 
DIVISION. 


Daily Mail.—“ A document of great military and 
historical value. A study of the greatest interest 
and value, from the light which it sheds upon the 
working of the staff in the South African war.” 


SIR HENRY COLVILE’S BOOK. 


World.—* The entire narrative is of intense inte- 
rest as a particularly clear and able contribution to 
that inner history of the war of which we have at 
present only casual and disjointed fragments,” 


THE WORK OF THE NINTH 
DIVISION. 


Truth.—* The book contains a most readable and 
interesting narrative of many of the most striking 
incidents of the campaign, on several of which it 
throws a good deal of new light.” 


SIR HENRY COLVILE’S BOOK. 


Manchester Guardian.—“ Clearly written and 
lucidly arranged, and the book is well worth reading, 
apart from the merits of the author’s contro- 
versy with his superior military officers. The 
description of the march of the Highland Brigade 
from Bloemfontein to Heilbron in itself is quite 
enought to justify the publication of this book,” 


THE WORK OF THE NINTH 
DIVISION. 


Sheffield Daily Telegraph.—“ The book, in fact, is 
its own justification. Those parts of it which deal 
with what is now popularly known as ‘the Colvile 
Case’ are necessarily somewhat = reading, but 
the rest of the book is delightful.” 

SIR HENRY COLVILE’S BOOK. 


Daily Graphic.—* In conclusion, we can only say 
that, however widely one may differ from Sir 
Henry Colvile’s inferences, his method of putting 
them, and his book as a whole are lucid, interesting, 
and admirably done.” 


THE WORK OF THE 
NINTH DIVISION. 


By Major-General 
Sir H. E, COLVILE, K.C.M.G. C.B. 
With Maps and Plans, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 387, Bedford Street, 
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DEIGHTON, BELL & CO.,; DAVID NUTT, SMITH, ELDER & CO’S 
CAMBRIDGE. 57-59, LONG ACRE. NEW BOOKS. 

JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. JUST OUT. NOW READY. 
THE RISEN MASTER. FOLK-LORE. 


A SEQUEL TO 
PASTOR PASTORUM. 


By Rev. HENRY LATHAM, M.A, 
Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


‘*Mr. Latham’s theory, which we find so convincing, 
about the discovery of the grave clothes, is admirably 
illustrated by a drawing which shows the tomb as he con- 
ceives it. e call this the groundwork of the book, but 
those who know the author’s previous work will understand 
that such a theory subserves a higher end than the gratifi- 
cation of curiosity as to facts...... We could find many 
things in the book to criticize, but these very things suggest 
devout thought—not flippant doubt. It has faults, but no 
book could do more to stimulate and corroborate faith. 
Our advice is to buy it and read it, to keep it and read it 
again.”’—Church Times. 

‘The subject treated of is eminently difficult, the mani- 
festations of our risen Lord; and our ablest writers upon it, 
such as Bishops Westcott and Ellicott and Dean Farrar, can 
scarcely be said to have cleared up all its obscurity, nor does 
Mr. Latham claim to have done so. Stiil he has succeeded 
in throwing new light on some important points.’”’—Rock. 

“ Of the nature of the glorified Body he does not dogma- 
tize. It belongs to a state of existence of which we have 
no cognizance......But Mr. Latham makes us see the points 
of the appearances brought out by the Christian narrators 
in a way which must be helpful to all of us.....The whole 
book brings out the method in which during the a days 
our Lord taught his disciples—not, as is often thought, the 
details of Church organization, but the principles of Church 
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——— 


University of Cambridge: College Histories.— 
St. John’s College. By James Bass Mul- 
linger. (Robinson & Co.) 

Tu1s volume displays all the merits and 

demerits of Mr. Robinson’s undertaking. 

It was inevitable that in the achievement 

of such a series of college histories as that 

to which this book belongs the volumes 
should be of unequal interest and workman- 
ship; and perhaps, if all the colleges of 

Oxford and Cambridge were to be treated 

in the Procrustean style, the general reader 

would have some right to complain of the 
publisher’s original design. Mr. Robinson 
no doubt had to study the question from 
other than merely literary standpoints, and 
certainly the Universities have no right to 
protest against a London publisher who in 
the case of Cambridge treats St. John’s Col- 
lege and (let us say) Selwyn College Hostel 
in the same style. Oxford and Cambridge 
could have taken the matter into their own 
hands; and indeed, years ago, Corpus 

Christi College and Wadham Oollege at 

Oxford, and St. John’s College alone at Cam- 

bridge (unless we are to add the Rev. W. G. 

Searle’s unfinished history of Queens’), put 

forth adequate records of their own alumni. 

Within the last few years Dr. Venn has 

succeeded in publishing full memoirs of the 

college of Gonville and Caius; and Dr. 

Peile, in his history of Christ’s College, 

told us that his own work upon his col- 

lege is far advanced. But Mr. Robinson, who 
is, we believe, an old Cambridge man, saw 
his opportunity, and the present series of 

** College Histories ”’ is the result. 

If any man could have been singled out 
as occupying a unique position to fit him 
for such a task as the writing of one of 
these volumes, it was Mr. Bass Mullinger. 
The first volume of his ‘History of the 
University of Cambridge’ was published in 
1873, and for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury he has watched and noted the growth 
and history of the academic state of his 
election. For over thirty years he has been 





associated with St. John’s. We hope to | 


show that in the present volume Mr. 
Robinson has been doubly fortunate. For 
the history of such a society as that of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, is largely 
a history of the University. As it is 
impossible to appreciate University life 
apart from the college system, so here in 
a peculiarly typical manner we get the story 
of Cambridge retold from a particular and, 
indeed, a novel point of view. It is un- 
necessary to dwell on the importance of 
the réle played in the University by Lady 
Margaret’s foundation through the course 
of the last four centuries; and for that 
reason, if for that reason alone, the college 
is to be congratulated that its tale should 
be set forth by a writer with so keen an 
historical sense as Mr. Mullinger. 


We do not propose to set forth in this 
notice the history of St. John’s from its begin- 
ning. It started with the hospital of 1135, 
built upon ‘‘a very poor and waste place.” 
Mr. Mullinger pictures it as surrounded, a 
hundred and fifty years later, by an 
expanse of gardens and orchards, and 
covering the whole ground from St. Jokn’s 
Gate to the river and from King’s Hall to 
Bridge Street—surely a pleasant home. The 
history of this imperium in imperio is con- 
tinuous from that day till the present. 
Some time after the year 1863, in removing 
some plaster from the set of rooms known 
as ‘‘the Labyrinth,” lancet windows were 
discovered which had been erected between 
1180 and 1200. This long record of cor- 
porate life Mr. Mullinger has compressed 
into fewer than 350 pages, and it is easy to 
believe that this compression has been the 
chief difficulty in his task. 


It is not till 1511 that the real his- 
tory of the college begins; and we have 
here the further advantage of travelling 
over ground rendered familiar in the com- 
panion volume of Dr. Peile upon the history 
of Christ’s College, and in Mr. Austen 
Leigh’s ‘ King’s’ and the Rev. J. H. Gray’s 
‘Queens’.’ Apparently similar in design, 
St. John’s and Christ’s differed very con- 
siderably from the first. Perhaps the fact 
that St. John’s started with thirty-one 
fellows on its list, while Christ’s had only 
twelve, goes far to explain the different 
view which would obtain. Yet after all the 
life was all one, and one cannot be too often 
reminded of the details which Mr. Mullinger 
brings forward :— 


‘* Until after the expiration of five years from 
his M.A. degree, no fellow was permitted to go 
into the town oftener than twice a week ; ‘and 
inasmuch as,’ says the statute, ‘it is a saying 
Vee soli, we ordain that students of the college 
shall not stroll about alone, nor tarry in the 
town, but always have as a companion some 
fellow, scholar, or student of the college.’ Once, 
and once only, during the tenure of his fellowship 
was a fellow permitted to be absent for six 
months consecutively, and then only if sum- 
moned on the service of the king or on that ofa 
bishop. The master and president were to dine 
and sup in h. ll at a separate table, together wit 
those of the fellows whom they might think fit 
to join tothem. No stranger was to pass the 
night in college without special leave. When- 
ever, in the winter season, a fire was lighted in 
hall ‘in honour of God or of the saints,’ the 
fellows, scholars, and servants might stay to 
amuse themselves ; but neither singing, dancing, 
nor music, nor any other noisy pastime, was to 
be alloved in chambers.” 





That was life at St. John’s in the sixteenth 
century, and many particulars remained 
unchanged till a far later day. Happy they, 
however, to rise at four in the morning 
(happy, at least, in summer), instead of our 
present degenerate ways. That was the life, 
as we have intimated, of the University at 
large. 

The history of St. John’s is a history 
of its great men. Fisher (with the reflected 
light of Erasmus), Cheke, Ascham, Lever, 
Cecil, Cartwright, Fulke, Whitaker, Wil- 
liams, Gunning, Baker, Wood—names such 
as these recall whole epochs of history 
beyond rather than within the college walls. 
It is not necessary to emphasize this. Mr. 
Mullinger has very happily treated each of 
these characters in a perfectly adequate and 
proportionate manner. 

Of the general type of character produced 
at St. John’s Mr. Mullinger shall himself 
speak. He is criticizing the period of the 
Restoration :— 

‘* With respect to the education imparted at 
St. John’s at this period, permeated as it was 
by doctrinal theological conceptions, it is to be 
noted that the majority of those who afterwards 
attained to eminence had for their tutors men 
who themselves achieved very little subsequent 
distinction. It would almost seem, indeed, 
that the impress of a powerful personality is 
chiefly to be recognized, in those days, in the 
success with which it imparted to others prin- 
ciples which involved an almost complete 
surrender of the rights of private judgment: 
whenever they came into collision with con- 
stituted and recognized authority. But what- 
ever may have been the chief determining 
causes, it is undeniable that St. John’s, during 
the interval between the Restoration and the 
expulsion of the Nonjurors, educated a large 
number of loyal sons who rendered signab 
service both to Church and State.” 

Mr. Mullinger has made a special feature 
in this book of the average admissions for 
each decade, though it is a pity that he 
has done so to the end of the eighteenth 
century only. The fluctuation in numbers 
in the nineteenth century is surely a matter 
of importance, equally with those of 
earlier centuries. If we may take, for the 
sake of comparison, the first, last, and one 
other- number, we find the remarkable 
fact that while about 1630 the average was 
54°9, in 1700 it was reduced to 39°5, and in 
1800 to 42. (At Christ’s about 1700 the 
average admission was 18:9.) It would have 
been at least helpful for a ~—— apprecia- 
tion of the subject to be told what was the 
admission in the year 1900. With the 
modern period of St. John’s, however, we 
do not propose in this notice to deal. Mr. 
Mullinger has special appendices on the 
boat club, though without any allusion to 
the Johnian blazer, the original of all such 
gear and of the name; and on the cricket 
club. He waxes most eloquent, and 
justifiably, over Bishop Colenso, of whose 
college rooms he is the present occupant :— 

‘* Looking due south, over the river and the 
college grounds, to where, through the vistas: 
among the ancient elms, appear the pinnacles of 
King’s College Chapel, the clock-tower and 
gateway of Trinity, and the towers [szc] of Great 
St. Mary’s, they command in summer-time a 
scene of tranquil beauty unsurpassed in Cam- 
bridge. 

The most unexpected piece of humour (even 
surpassing the elaborate description of a 
ghost story in Oxfordshire which takes four 
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pages) is Mr. Mullinger’s panegyric of per- 
haps the ugliest structure in Cambridge, the 
tower of the college chapel. He actually 
goes so far out of his way as to say that a 
timber leaded /léche at the intersection of the 
roofs of the chapel and ante-chapel would 
have seriously marred the general effect! 
We may think of the Sainte Chapelle at 
Paris, and of Sir Gilbert Scott’s imitation 
of it at Exeter College, Oxford; but no— 
the jest was too good to lose. 

Turning to a pleasanter topic, we are 
delighted to find Sir Christopher Wren’s 
suggestions, discovered some years back, 
for the old bridge of St. John’s. Wren 
proposed, as he had done at Trinity, the 
diversion of the bed of the river westward 
by digging a new channel, which he de- 
clared would be a singular benefit as well to 
Trinity College. The force of the latter 
consideration, adds Mr. Mullinger, appears 
to have been but imperfectly appreciated by 
Dr. Gower, the Master of St. John’s. He 
defends, this time with reason, the eddying 
curves of the river under his own windows. 

Mr. Mullinger’s style is not always good ; 
his sentences are often laboured, and some- 
times, perhaps, monotonous. His use of the 
verb “ to grudge at,” more than once, seems 
curious if not pedantic. But we forgive 
him these trifles out of consideration for his 
allusion to the importation into Cambridge of 
Lancashire ware in 1553, and of Sheffield 
knives in 1600. It is possible, too, to lament 
the absence from the book of such a pic- 
turesque personality as Stephen Fovargue, 
the author of the ‘ New Catalogue of Vulgar 
Errors,’ who was tried for the manslaughter 
of his gyp; and we miss (at least from the 
index) the late Dean Cowie, who catalogued 
the college MSS. There is no statement 
of the legend of Ben Jonson’s connexion 
with the college, so that may presumably 
be considered apocryphal. 

We have, then, little but unmodified praise 
for the present volume. It is too late to 
protest against the use of the light blue 
cloth (the Eton blue, as Dr. Peile pointed out), 
for the pleasure of sight and touch. We 
have said our say, and can wait now for 
the forthcoming and long-promised volume 
in which the record of Trinity College is to 
be summed up by the Rev. A. H. F. 
Boughey and Mr. J. W. Clark, from whom 
great things on a great theme are expected. 








Australasia Old and New. By James Grattan 
Grey. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Tuis is an important, but somewhat un- 
satisfactory book. From a journalist with 
nearly forty years’ colonial experience we 
looked for a work both instructive and 
exact in its details. Some of the chapters 
of Mr. Grattan Grey’s work were written 
years ago, but his volume appears to have 
been put together with haste. What is to 
be said of passages in the introductory 
chapters like the following ?— 

‘* [More than a century had elapsed after the 
discovery of America when] De Quiros and 
Torres, and [some Dutch navigators,] after 
skirting the New Hebrides, [set foot on 
Australian soil]. Torres gave it the name of 
Terra Australis, but beyond naming it, that 
great navigator apparently made himself very 
little acquainted with the country itself, for he 
left no records either as to its extent, its natural 
features, or the characteristics of its inhabitants. 





It is just as likely as not that he merely landed 
for the sake of saying he had been there, and 
that he encountered none of the aborigines 
during his short stay on shore, the probability 
being that they retired to the dense forests 
upon his approach, and did not again venture 
to the seaboard until they felt assured of his 
departure.” 

With the exception of the words which we 
have placed in brackets, the whole of the 
statements in the paragraph are pure in- 
vention. Quiros came no nearer to Australia 
than the New Hebrides; Torres, his second 
in command, did not set foot on Australian 
soil, and the name “Terra Australis” 
belongs to a period one hundred years 
before his time. One hundred and fifty 
years after Torres made the voyage, his 
letter describing his discoveries was found 
at Manila by Dalrymple, who noticed that 
this navigator in passing along the coast 
of New Guinea saw islands to the south; 
Dalrymple, concluding that these “‘ islands ”’ 
formed part of the Australian coast, gave 
the navigator’s name to the strait. 

Mr. Grey continues :— 

** After De Quiros and Torres, more exten- 
sive examinations of the coasts were made by 
Dampier, Tasman, Pelsart, Carpenter, and 
others.” 

The last four names are given in the 
reverse of their chronological order, and 
Carpenter made no discoveries. Again, 
after treating of Cook’s discoveries on the 
east coast of Australia, the author says :— 

‘*As a matter of fact, it was discovered in 

1609 by Don Pedro Fernando de Quiros, a 
Spanish nobleman, who named it Australia of 
the Holy Spirit.” 
Pedro Fernandez de Quiros was a Portu- 
guese pilot and admiral in the Spanish 
service; the country which he discovered 
and named, in 1606, has been known for 
more than a century to be part of the New 
Hebrides group. 

Mr. Grey’s knowledge of Australasian 
history is imperfect. He writes incorrectly 
of La Pérouse and his fate; of Collins’s 
attempted settlement at Port Phillip in 
1803; of Buckley, the wild white man; 
of Fawkner and Batman; and the book is 
marred by a number of minor mistakes and 
misspelling of names. Bendigo, as pointed 
out in our columns not long ago, is a 
corruption of ‘‘ Bandicoot.” 

Mr. Grey admits that months—he might 
have said years—of research would be 
necessary to give anything like a detailed 
account of the rise and progress of those 
distant lands, and remarks that he did not 
intend to write such a work. He might, 
however, have consulted one or more recog- 
nized and authoritative works, especially as 
it was his design ‘‘to dispel hazy notions” 
about the Southern colonies. 

Having said so much, regretfully rather 
than by way of complaint, we have to thank 
the author for his outspoken views and 
opinions of society and government as it is 
to-day in Australia and New Zealand. On 
society in the Australian colonies he writes 
freely and hopefully. ‘The ‘larrikin evil’ 
is a very pronounced one; these young 
blackguards have no respect for age or 
sex.” The reader must not suppose the 
evil to be universal, for as we write the 
correspondent of a leading London news- 
paper telegraphs that the Duke of Cornwall, 





when leaving Melbourne, paid a high tribute 


to the conduct of the crowds during his visit, © 


and noted the absence of ‘ larrikinism.”’ 
Our author himself remarks :— 

‘*Of Australian youth generally, it is only 
fair to say that they are sober and well-behaved, 
law-abiding and orderly. Their sobriety is 
one of the many excellent traits they possess...... 
In this connection it must be observed that 
London itself might take a leaf out of Australia’s 
book considerably to its advantage.” 

On the press of Australia, with which 
Mr. Grey has been so long associated, we 
have a very interesting chapter. In lieu 
of his own opinions on the literature of 
Australasia he gives us those of Prof. 
Rentoul, of Ormond College, Melbourne. 
We note that the professor considers 
‘Kendall [incorrectly spelt Kendal] the 
greatest as yet of Australian singers.” The 
Atheneum (September 27th, 1862; Septem- 
ber 19th, 1863; February 27th, 1864) was 
the first to point out the merit of Kendall’s 
earlier poems nearly forty years ago. To 
Dr. Rentoul’s criticism Mr. Grey has added 
four poems by Miss Annie Rentoul, ‘“ one 
of Austrdlia’s most charming songstresses,” 
of whom we shall hope to hear again. 

Mr. Grey has some short chapters on 
transportation and bushranging, on the 
gold discoveries, on the natural features 
and products of the colonies, and very 
interesting, though sad accounts of the 
extinct tribes of Tasmania and decaying 
aborigines of Australia. He has a sadder 
story to tell of the decadence and demorali- 
zation, through the drink traffic, of a nobler 
race of men, the Maoris, having recently 
travelled through New Zealand, ‘‘ that land 
of surpassing loveliness and natural attrac- 
tiveness,” and come into contact, officially 
and otherwise, with nearly every native tribe. 
He is by no means enamoured of present 
members of the New Zealand Parliament, 
who have brought about “a reign of 
terror” among the civil servants. Nor does 
he wholly approve of some of their later 
legislation — ‘‘ womanhood suffrage” or 
‘old-age pensions” as at present enacted. 
He approves of ‘‘one man one vote” and 
the labour legislation. The later land 
legislation is a natural reaction from the 
old policy, which he considers ‘favoured 
a landed aristocracy.’’ He attributes the 
best features of the democratic movement 
in this colony primarily to Sir George Grey, 
Sir Robert Stout, Sir Julius Vogel, and 
Mr. Ballance. In the author’s opinion it is 
‘“‘to Grey more than to any other man that 
New Zealand owes what she is to-day,” and 
he reprints a chapter on Sir George, describ- 
ing a visit which he made to the veteran 
pro-consul and statesman at his island 
home (Kawau) twenty years ago. 

The chapters on New Zealand are followed 
by one on the loss to us of Samoa. Mr. 
Grey shows that the natives are satisfied 
with German annexation, and says that 
while the United States share in those 
interests we are in no danger from Germany. 

As to the future of Australia, Mr. Grey 
quotes figures of the late Mr. Hayter estimat- 
ing that the population in 1950 will be 
thirty-two millions, and in the year 2001 
no fewer than one hundred and eighty-nine 
millions. All such estimates are fallacious 
and useless. An equally competent statis- 
tician thirty years ago estimated that in the 
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year 1900 Australia would possess a popu- 
lation of ten millions. It is still under four 
millions! Whatever the future may pro- 
mise in point of numbers, Mr. Grey thinks 
it will be well for dreamers of imperial 
federation to try to realize that colonial self- 
government tends rather in the direction of 
national independence :— 

‘*To govern themselves in their own way, 
according to their own conceptions of what is 
best suited for the requirements of the countries 
they live in, is the idea which is fast taking 
possession of people’s minds all the world over ; 
and it is a well-known fact that in the Australia 
of to-day there are thousands of men and women 
who are strongly impressed with the belief that 
events will so shape themselves in that part of 
the world as to result in complete independ- 
ence eventually. Indeed what Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier so recently said about Canada may be 
applied to Australia: the present arrangements 
work very well and suit existing circumstances, 
but it would be going too far to say that they 
will last for ever.” 


The author further warns us of the prone- 
ness on the part of too many people to 
attribute to the present manifestation of 
loyalty an importance which does not really 
belong to it. He considers that it is 
‘an enthusiasm which possesses no real or 
durable significance.” 

‘*Complete national independence will not be 
sought for until Australia feels absolutely sure 
of her position from being able to defend herself 
against foreign attack, and when that stage of 
her development is reached the leave-taking 
between Great Britain and Australia will be 
one of mutual friendliness and best wishes on 
the part of the old nation and the new.” 








A Royal Purveyance in the Elizabethan Age. 
By Walter Money, F.S.A. (Newbury, 
Blacket.) 

Tue Rev. Joseph Wood, vicar of Whit- 

church, Hants, who died in the year 1731, 

left, as a mural tablet records, ‘a hand- 

some library of books for the use of his 

successors.” In this library, amongst a 

mass of varied theological literature, Mr. 

Money recently discovered a noteworthy 

manuscript record, the full title of which is 

‘* A Perfect Booke of all the Landes as well 
arable as pasture, Meadowes, Wastes and Waste 
Groundes, with the goodness of the same, as 
well as in whose handes and occupacion the same 
is, within the Hundreds of Evenger, Chutbye, 
Kingsclere, Pastroe, and Overton, vewed, seene, 
and numbered by estimacion in the year of our 
Lord, 1575, by certeine innhabitants there at 
the commandement of the Justices of the Peace 
of our Soveraigne Lady the Queene Elizabeth, 
within her Graces County of Southampton : 
and furthermore, how mutch and upon whome 
the whole Summe and Rate of Wheate, Sturtes, 
Lambes, and Poultrye thereby may best be 
levied for provision of the Queene’s Majesties 
most honourable Householde at sutch time as 
the same shalbe requested.” 

Mr. Money has reproduced this record in 

extenso, with considerable annotation, and 

an introduction that treats in a comprehen- 
sive way “‘ the little-known system of pur- 
veyance.”” 

There can be no doubt that he has 
added considerable material of worth and 
interest to the local history of a large 
number of agricultural parishes in the 
north of Hampshire. The record is also 
valuable because of the illustration that 
it affords of the social relations of the 





agricultural classes in the south of England 
in Elizabeth’s time, and because it throws 
much detailed light on the question of 
purveyance. 

Whether it was worth while to reproduce 
the whole of this return, fully extended, in 
large type on quarto pages is questionable ; 
but if this is a fault, it is one in the right 
direction. It is a little irritating to find 
page after page of tenants’ money com- 
positions filled from top to bottom with the 
vain repetition that the payment was made 
‘‘for his hould there.” It is quite a relief 
to find that the very compositor got weary 
of it, or else exhausted his case of ‘/’s,”’ 
and printed that Richard Blaunchard, of 
Husborne, paid 8d. ‘‘ for his dould there.” 

There is always the temptation to the 
finder of an unpublished manuscript of 
exaggerating its importance, and even a 
fairly experienced antiquary such as Mr. 
Money has, to some extent, fallen into 
this error. More is known and can pretty 
readily be found about purveyance than is 
implied in the introduction. The Domestic 
State. Papers of the reigns of Elizabeth and 
the firsttwo Stuarts abound in references and 
elaborate records with regard to its incidence, 
and to the hostility it excited from one end 
of England to the other. The excellent 
calendars to these papers are to be found 
in every good library, so that the local or 
county historian has no difficulty in follow- 
ing up the subject. The Historical Manu- 
scripts Commissioners have brought much 
to light bearing on the details of purvey- 
ance, notably at Belvoir; whilst quarter 
sessional papers in a few of our counties 
yield much information of the same cha- 
racter. 

The Board of Green Cloth, as established 
in Elizabeth’s reign and continued by her 
two successors, was a distinct abuse and 
extension of the ancient right of purvey- 
ance for the sovereign’s use. Under the 
authority of this Board every kind of evil 
was fostered, and victuals and supplies for 
the use of the royal household were often 
exacted at prices considerably below the 
market value and in quantities far beyond 
any possible requirement. Just about the 
period of this Hampshire return there were 
considerable disturbances and difficulties 
in Northamptonshire, Derbyshire, Lincoln- 
shire, Leicestershire, and elsewhere, as to 
the system and methods of the purveyors, 
and numerous attempts were made to com- 
pound for the dues. The purveyors had 
authority to seize upon hay, to compel the 
service of drovers, and even to turn the 
cattle into pasture land as they took them 
up to town or the appointed place, and all 
this at what was vaguely set forth as 
‘reasonable price and payment.” When 
compositions were effected—a large number 
of shires made such arrangements in 1578 
—they were supposed to be drawn up by 
the justices of each county in conjunction 
with the officials of the Board, but Mr. 
Money shows how easily these precautions 
were set at naught, and how varied were 
the rogueries practised in collection. The 
odious system of purveyance and pre- 
emption, as a part of the royal prerogative, 
originating in the necessities of a king’s 
real progresses, was not extinguished until 
after the Restoration. 

That part of the introduction which deals 





with the formation of the manors of North 
Hampshire, ‘‘long narrow strips from river 
to wood, with the right to use of both,” 
and the accounts of the old common-field 
system of agriculture and the common 
flocks, is set out with clearness and com- 
mendable brevity. 

Similar praise can hardly be awarded to 
the numerous notes. They deal chiefly 
with brief descriptions of the parishes 
concerned and the persons named in the 
returns. There are several blemishes in 
them with regard to matters that do not 
relate in any way to the main subject. For 
instance, the composition for the tithing 
of Combe suggests a very long note as to 
the church of Combe, which was given to 
the Abbey of Bec soon after the Conquest. 
This statement next gives rise to remarks 
about the alien priories of the county 
(although Combe was notoneof them), and an 
incomplete and incorrect list of these priories 
is printed. Selborne Priory was a very 
well-known Austin house, about whose his- 
tory the Hampshire Record Society has 
issued two volumes, but Mr. Money states 
that it was a cell of St. Vigor of Ceresy. 
The omission of three-fourths of the notes 
would have improved the book and mate- 
rially lessened its size. The sad, but well- 
known and hackneyed story of the judicial 
murder of Lady Alice Lisle by Judge 
Jeffreys in 1685 is dragged in to form a 
long note in a book dealing with 1575, 
because there happens to be a very distant 
kinship between that lady and the Eliza- 
bethan owner of Burghclere, whose purvey- 
ance composition is given in the Whit- 
church record. At this rate there is not 
the slightest reason why the notes should 
not have filled several volumes. 








Eugene Schuyler: Selected Essays. With a 
Memoir by Evelyn Schuyler Schaeffer. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

Italian Influences. By Eugene Schuyler. 
(Same publishers. ) 

Reavers in search of an entertaining book 

will seldom go far wrong if they order the 

life and letters of an American diplo- 
matist. The habit prevalent in the United 

States of selecting the ‘‘ honest men sent to 

lie abroad for the good of their country” 

on the score of intelligence, usually as mani- 
fested in literary work, rather than on that 
of family connexion or official favour, 
ensures that when they come into contact 
with history in the making they shall not 
only possess some knowledge of the past to 
guide their judgment of the present, but 
also such practice in the use of language as 
may enable them to express their thoughts 
when expression rather than concealment is 
called for. Moreover, being, as a rule, wholly 
free from the rather childish love of mystery 
for its own sake characteristic of officials in 

Europe—and nowhere more than in England 

—above all of diplomatic officials, they occa- 

sionally commit the results of their observa- 

tions to letters and diaries with a frankness 
which one can conceive to be a little startling 
to a diplomatist of the older sort. 

The name of Eugene Schuyler will be very 
familiar to those who can carry back their 
memories five-and-twenty years or so, and 
his life will recall vividly the days when 
an English Ministry “‘ put its money (or 
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rather the country’s) on the wrong horse.” 
The letters which stirred the English- 
speaking world—or so much of it as was 
not enthralled by — opinions or 
blinded by official pedantry—to righteous 
wrath in the early autumn of 1876 are here 
reproduced in their most important parts. 
Again we can read how, in reprisal for a 
sporadic and quite abortive rising, the 
greater part of a province was given up to 
fire and sword ; how at Panagurishta ‘‘about 
3,000 were massacred, the most of them being 
women and children”; or at Batak, “ of 
the 8,000 inhabitants not 2,000 are known 
to survive”; how “a village notable was 
spitted on a pike and roasted”; how the 
officers under whose orders these and similar 
operations had been carried out were 
decorated and promoted —all told in the 
letters not of an ‘hysterical sentimentalist,”’ 
but of an unprejudiced American of Dutch 
blood. Superior persons, we believe, still 
write ‘‘ Bulgarian atrocities” with the 
inverted commas of polite incredulity ; the 
old mot d’ordre has not yet lost all its 
virtue. But it is as well that the younger 
generation should have an opportunity of 
learning, so to say, at first hand what the 
government of Europeans by Asiatics 
implies. 

We do not know whether the extracts 
from Schuyler’s diary in the winter of 1876- 
1877 have appeared before. They are by 
no means wanting in that quality of frank- 
ness to which we have referred. Here, for 
example, is an amusing bit of gossip that 
awakens many memories :— 

** Found Sala at home, and had a little talk 
with him, and afterwards with Campbell Clarke. 
Both are immensely disgusted with the Daily 
Telegraph for not printing or misprinting letters 
and telegrams, and for taking such an absurdly 
wrong tone in opposition to all the facts. Sala 
says Arnold, who is the chief leader-writer, ‘is 
bitten by the Oriental tarantula,’ fears for India, 
dreads Russia, &c. 

‘* After dinner went to a soirée at General 
Ignatief’s. Even Lady and Miss Elliot were 
there. Lord Salisbury said to me, ‘ Well, you 
see they are sending us away sooner than we 
expected.’ We had some little talk, in which 
d’Ehrenhoff and afterwards Tsereteleff joined. 
I told of the farcical elections at Salonica, and 
of Chefket Pasha. D’Ehrenhoff tried to defend 
the Turks. Salisbury was inclined to be a little 
bitter against them. After all were gone, I had 
rather a long talk with General Ignatief. He 
told me what had taken place at the Conference, 
and hinted that Elliot and Beaconsfield were 
trying some underhand game to make the Turks 
obstinate.” 


A few days later he writes to his future 
wife :— 

““The Turks are very obstinate, and yet 
manifest signs of giving in. Lord Salisbury is 
getting furious at them. The rupture between 
him and Elliot is now very open, and both 
sides take little pains to conceal their feelings. 
There would seem to be little doubt that Elliot 
is encouraging the Turks and working against 
Salisbury. Hints have been given me that 
Beaconsfield is doing the same thing.” 


Gossip in England, if we remember right, 
said much the same. Lord Salisbury him- 
self seems to have thought that Bismarck 
was interested, ‘‘for reasons of his own,” 
in preventing a settlement, and Schuyler 
agreed with him. They did not know 


what Bismarck himself has since told us, 
that a treaty securing the neutrality of 





Austria in a war with Turkey was being 
negotiated meanwhile between that Power 
and Russia. 

Soon after war had begun Schuyler came 
to England, where he made many acquaint- 
ances. He breakfasted with Gladstone, 
went to the Cosmopolitan Club, ‘‘a peculiar 
institution here,” and ‘“‘ was taken to see a 
very charming old lady, the dowager Lady 
Stanley of Alderley. She looks like a pic- 
ture and talks like a book, only better.’’ 

He was back at Constantinople in plenty 
of time to share in the exciting sensations 
of the early days of 1878, when the Rus- 
sians were at the gates and the British fleet 
at Besika Bay, or elsewhere. Under Feb- 
ruary 12th he tells an old anecdote, probably 
now forgotten :— 

‘* Placards were posted this morning on the 
British Embassy and in the surrounding streets : 
‘Perdue—entre la Baie de Bésika et Constanti- 
nople—une flotte. Récompense honnéte a ceux 
qui pourront fournir quelques renseignements.’ 
Other placards said, ‘ Apply to Mr. Layard.’” 


In the fleet itself opinions were so divided 
‘that the Duke of Edinburgh had to put up 
a sign [sic], Please remember that the 
Emperor of Russia is my father-in-law.” 

After a few months in the not very 
congenial post of consul at Birmingham 
(where the garden would grow nothing but 
rhubarb, no matter what was planted), 
Schuyler was appointed to Rome, where, 
it is curious to read, the United States 
Minister ‘considered it derogatory to the 
dignity of the service to associate the 
commercial with the diplomatic branch in 
social matters, and therefore declined to 
present the Consul-General at Court.” In 
little more than a year, however, he was 
sent on to Roumania. Diplomatic etiquette 
seems to have been infringed for a moment 
by his title of ‘“‘ Diplomatic Agent,’’ which 
the Government, in its new-fledged inde- 
pendence, contended was appropriate only 
to a vassal State; but this was soon set 
right, and Schuyler held the post till 1883. 
In June, 1881, he was sent on a mission to 
Belgrade, and saw the then Prince Milan, 
of whom he, unlike other people, uses more 
than once terms implying considerable 
regard. ‘‘He has great good sense, and 
showed that he perfectly understood him- 
self ard what he was talking about. He 
is much more sympathetic than the Rou- 
manian King.” Some years before he 
had found him ‘“‘a very remarkable young 
OR es singularly intelligent and well- 
informed.” 

The year 1882 was spent by Schuyler in 
America, and at the beginning of the 
following year he took ashe residence at 
Athens as Minister to Greece, Serbia, and 
Roumania. The following year and a half 
was ‘‘a very happy and successful period 
in his life.” Among the many friends 
whom he made were the king and queen, 
of whose simple domestic life he gives a 
very pretty picture. Retrenchments in the 
diplomatic and consular service, followed 
by Mr. Cleveland’s election, threw him out 
of official employment; and after a year in 
his own country he settled at Alassio on 
the Riviera. Here, or rather at Mentone, 
where he was at the moment staying, he 
came in for the great earthquake of March, 
1887, of which he supplies a graphic descrip- 
tion. Life under earthquake conditions 





would seem to be decidedly trying. He 
writes :— 

**It is only two days now that we have been 
quite free from little shocks, and I think even 
with this that there have been some tremors. 
We cannot get quite reconciled to them ; and 
when the pigeons all fly away from the window- 
ledge at once it gives my heart such a quiver 
as makes me want a glass of vodka...... We have 
had to put all our clothes near the door, so as 
to grab them when we ran out, to sleep with 
the outside door open, with lights everywhere, 
with a bottle of brandy and water already 
mixed in the garden, and cold bouillon and 
sandwiches on the hall table.” 

Alassio remained his headquarters for 
three years and a half, spent mainly in 
literary work. To this period belong 
most of the sketches contained in the 
volume called ‘Italian Influences,’ con- 
tributed, all save one or two, to the New 
York Nation. They are slight, but pleasant 
and scholarly little studies of subjects 
connected with Italian literature past and 
present. Nor should it be forgotten here 
that Schuyler was at one time a pretty 
frequent contributor to the Atheneum. 

The return of the Republican party to 

ower in 1889 restored Schuyler to official 
ife as Agent and Consul-General at Cairo, 
but for a short time only. He had lived a 
strenuous life in more lines than one, and a 
few months of Cairo broke him down. He 
died in July, 1890, at the age of fifty, 
having done a very good life’s work. His 
memory will, however, be preserved chiefly 
by his book on Turkestan, which first told 
English readers the real facts about Russian 
administration in Central Asia, and by the 
recollection of his services to the cause of 
humanity and civilization in 1876. 








The History of Old and New Ross. By Philip 

Herbert Hore. (Stock.) 

Tuis well-illustrated quarto of some four 
hundred pages forms the first instalment of 
the projected history of the whole county 
of Wexford now in progress under the 
editorship of Mr. Hore, of Pole-Hore; and 
it is proposed to offer volumes on the more 
important towns and abbeys as separate 
issues for those who may not care to sub- 
scribe for the whole history. If the re- 
maining sections of the work are done as 
well as the present, the chronicles of Wex- 
ford will be satisfactorily written. 

The minister’s accounts of the Earl of 
Norfolk’s possessions in Carlow and Wex- 
ford during the reign of Edward I. are set 
forth with much detail and ably annotated. 
The earl’s duties at the head of the English 
baronage as hereditary Earl Marshal were 
frequent and considerable, so his visits to 
his Irish property were necessarily rather 
brief. But the organization of its govern- 
ment was so complete that the judicial 
and economical administration of the 
estates was conducted with efficiency and 
regularity. At the head of this govern- 
ment in petto was the seneschal or steward, 
who had to be of knightly rank, and re- 
ceived the very handsome salary of 100/. a 
year. Besides being chief of the executive, 
the seneschal was president of the court of 
the lordship of old Ross, which was pos- 
sessed of most ample powers. Next in im- 
portance to the seneschal was the treasurer 
or chief fiscal officer, who was responsible 
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for the collection of the revenue of the lord- 
ship and for its due distribution. In the 
castle of Carlow the treasurer held a minia- 
ture Court of Exchequer, where serjeants, 
provosts, and receivers rendered their ac- 
counts. At the great annual fair of New 
Ross facilities were given for receiving 
moneys from debtors; during its con- 
tinuance a temporary Exchequer Court was 
opened in the town. Two lawyers, narra- 
tores comitis, acted as the earl’s attorney- 
general and prosecutor. There was also a 
sheriff, who presided over the county court ; 
and hundred courts were held in the prin- 
cipal manors. The chief executive officers 
under the seneschal, who represented both 
the military and police organizations, were 
the constables of the five castles; their 
salary was 5/. a year, or 10/. if of knightly 
rank, The execution of the processes of 
the court was carried out by a chief 
serjeant, who was paid by fees charged on 
the execution of writs. These fees were so 
considerable that this official actually paid 
a fixed rental of 13/. 6s. 8d. to hold the 
office. The lowest office-bearers were the 
 eage of burghs and manors. Mr. 

ore considers that these provosts were 
“probably elective”; it is a pity that he 
has not been able to establish this point as 
a certainty one way or the other. 

The income of the lordship at the end of 
the thirteenth century averaged about 750/. 
a year, one of the chief sources of revenue 
being the fees and amercements imposed 
on offenders and litigants in the courts. 
There were the usual feudal sources of 
income, such as reliefs and wardships, 
deodands, and compositions for military 
service. At Old Ross there were many free 
tenants who paid rent in money, but the 
principal tenants held for the most part 
under mere feudal tenure. Mr. Hore notices, 
however, a gradual tendency to let for rent 
those lands which fell from time to time 
into the lord’s hands. The lord’s mills 
yielded large returns, whilst in some towns 
common ovens were in his possession; the 
ferry rights at certain points over the 
Barrow also produced a small, but regular 
income. The yearly cost of management, 
including the seneschal’s salary, averaged 
250/. Most of the large balance was usually 
transmitted to the earl in England, but 
a considerable share of his general trade 
fell into Irish hands; the treasurer often 
remitted money to merchants of New 
Ross, Waterford, or Dublin, who had 
furnished him with corn, victuals, or ale in 
Wales. 

The Earl of Norfolk, notwithstanding the 
elaborate character of the local machinery, 
exercised special supervision of the whole 
by sending over an auditor from England 
year by year. This auditor not only tested 
the treasurer’s accounts, but made a visita- 
tion of the manors, and was empowered 
to give directions for their management. 
The earl’s interest in his Irish possession 
is also shown by his frequent dispatch of 
messengers ; their expenses in Ireland were 
usually 2d. a day, whilst their passage 
money back to England involved the heavy 
disbursement of 6s. 8d. 

The evidence afforded by these rolls as to 
the relations of the lord to the detaghs, or 
Irish occupiers of the lord’s lands who 
corresponded to the English villeins, is 





slight but interesting. In only one case 
(Fernagh, co. Carlow) is there proof of the 
payment by them of money rent. They 
performed services of various kinds, which 
did not apparently imply any harshness of 
servitude. Their services at Old Ross in- 
cluded reaping, stacking, and threshing of 
corn, and the carriage of wood to the 
castle. 

Much light is thrown by the accounts on 
the trade and pastoral pursuits of the district. 
When Mr. Hore names amongst the minor 
local industries ‘‘the production of mile- 
stones,” we can only conclude that itis a slip 
for millstones. The accounts of the manorial 
provosts show that the largest crop was 
oats, but wheat and rye were also abundant. 
The chief garden products were apples 
and leeks. The farm business done in live 
stock was considerable: the stock at Old 
Ross in 1280 included 505 sheep and 316 
lambs; during the year 221 sheep were sold 
at prices varying from 8d. to 12d., and forty- 
two lambs at 4d. each. Swans and pea- 
cocks are also enumerated. Milk was 
obtained not only from cows, but also from 
sheep; the milk of twelve ewes was con- 
sidered equal to that of one cow, which was 
valued at 2s. a year. The murrain was 
severe in 1285-6; the fleeces of 193 sheep 
that died of the murrain at Old Ross were 
sold for the trifling sum of 21s. 4d., whilst 
the skins of 120 lambs dead from the same 
cause only realized 224d. 

Mr. Hore includes a good account of the 
once remarkably fine church of St. Mary, 
New Ross, which was served by the Austin 
canons, with a vicar for the parochial 
portion. The nave is still in use, but only 
the walls of the choir and transept, which 
are beautiful examples of thirteenth-century 
architecture, remain. These seem destined 
for speedy destruction, due to their heavy 
burden of ivy. Surely the local authorities 
have sufficient regard for the endurance of 
these beautiful ruins to effect the removal 
of this rank and destructive growth. 

The most memorable name connected 
with Ross in the time of Edward III. 
was Sir Ralph Meyler; his son Robert 
married Roesia or Rose, a lady of much 
local repute. On p. 86 an illustration is 
given of the ‘tomb supposed to be Rose 
Meyler’s.” The drawing is poor, but 
there is sufficient to show that the effigy 
represents a civilian and not a lady. 
There are other signs of some careless 
editing in this section on religious founda- 
tions. We are told, for instance, that the 
Austin friary of New Ross was founded in 
A.D. 1820, and yet the very same paragraph 
describes vestiges of late thirteenth-century 
stonework ; both statements cannot be 
correct. These occasional mistakes are, how- 
ever, outweighed by the thorough character 
and the interest of these chronicles, many 
of the incidents noted being of national 
importance, right through Elizabethan, 
Jacobite, and Commonwealth days, down 
to the close of the eighteenth century. 

Did space permit, a great variety 
of passages would well bear quotation 
or reference, but one more must suffice. 
Baron Courthiez Rousele made a tour of 
this neighbourhood between 1689 and 1692, 
and commented particularly on what he 
considered to be the ignorance and super- 
stition of the Irish at Ross. His account 





of their spiritual condition, chronicled after 
an amusingly superior fashion, is preserved 
among the Shrewsbury MSS. at Lambeth 
Library. The baron accuses the Irish of 
being not only superstitious, ‘‘ but very silly 
and grossly ignorant in matters of religion,” 
and knowing no more of Christianity than 
wild Indians. He records with complacency 
his catechizing of ‘‘ a good rich farmer,” and 
‘a widdow who had a very good stock of 
her owne,” as to how many Gods there were. 
It is impossible to resist the conviction that 
the answers that he got, which he accepted 
as proofs positive of gross ignorance, 
were but examples of Irish humour intended 
to baffle the impertinence of an inquisitive 
stranger who lost no opportunity of abusin 
their spiritual teachers. This is his man 
of the farmer’s reply :— 

‘**How many Gods are there?’ He mused 
and said nothing. ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘how many 
persons are there?’ He looked upon y° ground, 
remaining still silent, which made me say, ‘ Is it 
not a great shame for a man of your age to be so 
ignorant? Sure you have heard enough that 
there is but one God and three persons.’ To 
which he replied in a sudden (taking me by the 
sleeve), ‘I knew well enough that there was 
one on one side and three on another, but I 
could not for my life joyne them together,” 








NEW NOVELS. 


Jack Raymond, By E. L. Yoynich. (Heine- 
mann.) 
CHARACTER as well as circumstances must be 
very convincing to make an unmixed tragedy 
appear the real and inevitable thing it should 
be. The tragedy of ‘Jack Raymond’ is not 
invested with even so much power to com- 
pel belief as ‘The Gadfly,’ its predecessor, 
could show. The study of both youths is 
morbid. But the story of ‘Jack Raymond’ 
is more morbid than the other. Indeed, it 
is a strongly written story, and it might 
make readers miserable but for the saving 
(or damning) fact that the narrative is not 
conceived nor expressed in such a manner 
as to wind its gloomy thread about one’s 
heart - strings. Once or twice — many 
readers will see this—one thinks that Jack 
Raymond himself and his experiences as 
well as surroundings are going to be acutely 
distressing as well as merely disagreeable. 
The impression passes. The boy is never 
sufficiently lifelike to excite and harrow. 
We seem to have read something that a 
little resembles his early half-savage, half- 
boyish adventures as the leader of a band 
of youthful Cornish barbarians; only the 
other thing, whatever it was, brought its 
hero more home to the reader. The most 
impressive moment in poor Raymond’s 
career is just after his great ordeal, when, 
morally and physically bruised and broken, 
he, in his sullen despair, believes no heal- 
ing possible, but hugs his degradation to his 
crushed and lonely heart. His sister does 
not say much to us, and is even less well 
realized. The affronts and misfortunes 
heaped on their heads are without an iota 
of the humour that should underlie and help 
the sense of pity. As for the cruel uncle— 
the head and front of all the offending—he 
is a gruesome subject. But he is truly a 
pathological study better suited to figure 
in a criminal or medical report than in an 
English novel. It would take more art than 
this clever novelist seems able to command 
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to suggest him so that he should seem 
possible and human. 


By Douglas Sladen. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


‘You're as bad as a tea-party, with nothing 
but relations struggling for conversation as 
if it were a life-belt.”’ This is not badly 

ut, and in general Magda and her young 
friends scintillate a good deal in their talk, 
but the observation suggests rather fatally 
some of the characteristics of the book. In 
his very discursive volume, which grounds 
a kind of novel, and many opinions of the 
author on matters like the war and the 
British army, upon a topographical and 
sociological account of a new village of 
bungalows on the Thames, the writer has 
piled together many mots good and bad, 
dicenda tacenda, and made a readable, if not 
very impressive story. We must confess 
that his style is sometimes below the verna- 
cular (‘‘a builder dy the name of Horni- 
blow” is a gem on the first page), and his 
taste in anecdotes, to say the least, is not 
eclectic. There is an execrable, not to say 
blasphemous, old chestnut on pp. 152-3. 
But Richard and his great company are 
good lads; the girls spirited, if some of 
them a little vulgar; Lord and Lady Dover 
great people of the best type; and in Pendry, 
the modest officer and gentleman who shows 
that a candlemaker’s son can be as fine a 
hero as another, the author scores a success 
in characterization. 


My Son Richard. 


By John K. Leys. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


THERE is plenty of fluency and no lack of 
material in Mr. Leys’s story, which concerns 
a young Scottish girl, a child of the manse, 
and her adventures after she leaves the 
shores of Loch Aline for London society. 
The heroine, if somewhat too ready to 
abandon her grandparents for the society 
of which she has formed such ardent anti- 
cipations, is a true-hearted girl, and her 

atient and manly countryman and lover 
is a satisfactory figure. The weak point 
of the story seems to us the character of 
Grenfell, the temptation to which he yields 
—that of suppressing evidence which would 
clear the character of Estelle Campbell’s 
father, lest it should incidentally put her 
in a position which would make his own 
suit to her hopeless—being so extremely 
mean, and so inconsistent with the rest of 
the man’s nature as depicted, as to be rather 
a blemish than, as it should be, the climax 
of the story. 


A Sore Temptation. 


A Vanished Rival. By John Bloundelle- 
Burton. 


(Cassell & Co.) 

A Grey castle among the mountains of 
Haute Savoie is the scene of Mr. Bloun- 
delle-Burton’s story of a modern mystery. 
The nature of this we will not reveal, only 
observing that incidentally it involves a 
good illustration of police methods in France. 
The “ reconstruction”? of the scene of the 
supposed murder is very French and, it 
may be added, very astute. M. de Nesmond, 
the juge d’instruction, is a highly sagacious 
official, though his diagnosis of the case 
turns out to be faulty after all. The dedi- 
cation to M. Pélerey indicates the obliga- 
tions the author is under to a friend of the 





class described. Occasionally the text is 
rather too much affected by its French 
environment. 


Sawdust. 
mann.) 
Ir was but the other week, after reading 
‘The Supreme Crime,’ that we expressed 
the hope that Dorothea Gerard would give 
us further stories inspired by her study of 
Ruthenian life; and already we have that 
hope fulfilled—and fulfilled so well as to 
make us ready to welcome more. In ‘The 
Supreme Crime’ we had studies of the lives 
of peasants and of village priests; in the 
newer novel the social status of the chief 
actors is different, but the success is no less 
certain. It is a study at once of the new 
rich and the reduced aristocrats found in 
a village set amid Carpathian forests. The 
chief representative of the new rich is the 
tireless timber merchant, Herr Mayer, a 
German who has risen by shrewdness and 
indomitable capacity for work from nothing 
to the position of a millionaire. He sets up 
a new mill in the village of Zanek, and 
by a sharp stroke of business supplants 
the Polish Count Rutkowski as owner of 
the forests. These two strongly drawn 
characters are carefully and consistently 
developed, and in their relations alone 
the serious reader would find the book a 
success ; but the novel of the day must have 
its love romance, and that we get here in 
the relations of Herr Mayer’s son and the 
count’s daughter. This love romance, too, 
serves to develope the characters of the two 
older men as well as those of the principals. 
Here once again, indeed, Dorothea Gerard 
has shown considerable ability in the delinea- 
tion of diverse characters—ability as evident 
in the minor as in the chief persons; and, 
what is more, she gets her effects without 
any undue labouring of points as to the 
goodness or badness of her people. 


By Dorothea Gerard. (Heine- 


Monsieur Beaucaire. 
(Murray. ) 

Turis little sketch—whether entirely suppo- 
sititious or not it would be pedantic to 
inquire—is handled with a lightness and 
brevity which do infinite credit to the 
American author. It is a vivid account of 
the adventures of a French duke of the 
royal blood at Bath in the eighteenth 
century; and the brilliant, audacious, yet 
withal dignified attitude of this prince 
is most happily suggested, without any 
superfluity of words. He masquerades, for 
his private purposes, in this resort of fashion 
first as a gambling barber, and then as the 
Duc de Chateaurien, laughing in his sleeve 
at the dull-witted Englishmen who, incited 
by the Duke of Winterset’s personal 
animosity, try to hunt him down as a 
laquais, The scene in the Pump Roon, 
when his identity is disclosed by the arrival 
of his brother and the French Ambassador, 
to the consternation of his enemies and 
still more of the Lady Mary Carlisle, who 
had loved him until she was taught to 
scorn him as a servant, is told with real 
charm and pathos. The little book is 
furnished with some graceful illustrations. 


By Booth Tarkington. 





The Treasure of Captain Scarlett. By Adeline 

Sergeant. (Hutchinson & Co.) 
Tue pursuit of fresh material must occa- 
sionally lead so prolific a writer as Miss 
Sergeant on to a low level, but the descent 
is none the less to be deplored. The 
romantic villain who, with his treasure 
island, gives the title to her new story, 
might with different handling have graced 
the shelves of a schoolroom library, but it 
is to be hoped that he is not a sample of 
what is now appreciated by the adult 
reading public. The plot, which is concerned 
with the result of this tawdry person’s 
many and varied sins upon a number of 
ordinary people, with whom it is unlikely 
he could ever have come into contact, is 
certainly ingenious, but not very convincing. 
Peggy Maxwell’s perverse and uncalled-for 
misunderstandings with her lover, and the 
absurdities of her conduct after marriage, 
are infinitely tedious. Eleanor van Duren 
is more skilfully treated, but her sense of 
duty becomes almost as long-winded as 
Peggy’s wilfulness. Altogether it is a 
relief to reach the end of so many self-made 
as well as sensational troubles; and it is 
very much to be hoped that so deservedly 
popular an author will be content in 
future to deal with more probable, if less 
exciting situations. 


The Burden of an Honour. By R. St. J. 
Corbet. (Digby, Long & Co.) 

‘*Tastes differ. This is one of the happiest 
facts in the economy of the critical faculties, 
and no man can be quarrelled with because his 
tastes do not coincide with those of his neigh- 
bours. Husbands and wives may lead lives of 
sublimated one-ness and felicity, and yet differ 
in fifty ways as to taste and predilection.” 

The tastes of the author and publishers of 
the book of which these are the opening 
seutences certainly do not coincide with 
ours. They apparently look upon this book 
as an entertaining work of fiction; to us it 
is such a farrago as we are happily but 
rarely called upon to notice. 








FRENCH HISTORY. 

The French Monarchy, 1483-1789. By A. J. 
Grant. 2vols. ‘‘ Cambridge Historical Series.”’ 
(Cambridge, University Press.)—Prof. Grant’s 
account of French history is certainly a con- 
trast to that of the Dean of Durham. It might in- 
deed almost be said that each of the two books is 
expressive of the peculiar 700s of the univer- 
sity of the author, were not such a judgment 
unfair to the great services rendered to the 
cause of historical learning by the Oxford 
school. The Dean is lively enough, but his 
style is over-rhetorical and his book lacks 
solidity. No one can call it altogether satis- 
factory, yet it is readable. Some people, we 
suppose, will think Prof. Grant’s careful nar- 
rative satisfactory, but few will assert that it 
is readable. The style is clipped and dry, and 
there is a didactic tone about the whole like 
that of a teacher addressing the less intelli- 
gent schoolboy. Indeed, in style and method 
the book may remind critics of the English his- 
tory of Dr. Bright, which has, it is said, done 
more than anything to alienate the average 
undergraduate from historical studies. No one, 
however, will complain that this book is too 
lively, or that its style is either allusive or 
alluring. The author cannot mention Alex- 
ander VI. without the addition that he was 
‘‘the most infamous of all the Popes,’’ though 
it is difficult to see what advantage is gained 
by this bald statement of an absolutely 
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familiar fact. Nor is it easy to understand 
why, in a book which professedly begins with 
1483, the Italian expedition of Charles VIII. 
should be hurried over as ‘belonging only 
to the prologue of this book’’; we should 
have thought that the prologue was either 
the whole of French history or at least the 
reign of Louis XI., and that the follies of 
Charles were the first act in the drama. On 
the other hand, Mr. Grant’s work has certainly 
the qualities of its defects. It is painstaking, 
well informed, and enlightened. The views 
the author entertains as to the character of 
*‘le Grand Monarque”’ and his influence in 
Europe are not indeed new—even in English; 
but they are a welcome substitute for the 
transpontine villain of Macaulay’s imagination. 
The account of Richelieu is well done, for 
though the author is never exactly interesting, 
he has all the merits that a careful arrange- 
ment of his matter and considerable, though 
not complete, knowledge of the subject can gua- 
rantee. The accounts of constitutional changes, 
so to call them, throughout are clear and de- 
tailed, and the whole book will be more valu- 
able for reference than as a narrative. The 
bibliography at the close is useful; so are 
the maps. To mention a few errors which a 
later edition may correct: Why should the 
great French Reformer’s treatise be deprived 
of its plural title? Surely it is (in English) the 
‘Institutes of the Christian Religion.’ The 
account of the claimants to the Spanish suc- 
cession in 1697 is not clear. The difference 
between the renunciation of Maria Antonia 
and thatof her sister is not properly described. 
The former was a purely family arrangement 
with the emperor, and had nothing to do with 
Spain. Nor do we see how Leopold was 
‘* further removed from the royal house of Spain 
than Louis XIV.,’’ since each was the son of a 
daughter of Philip III. and the husband of a 
daughter of Philip IV. The second partition 
treaty (that of 1700) did not give France 
Milan, except on condition of its being ex- 
changed. William would never have consented 
to hand over to Louis the whole of Italy. Nor 
can we find any mention of Louis’s earlier 
partition treaty with the emperor. But these 
are small points in a book which is as a whole 
accurate. Its main features are the laborious 
and unwearied industry displayed by the 
author, and—it must be added—demanded of 
the reader, and the genuine attempt at giving 
a fair presentment of one of the most important 
factors in the making of modern civilization. 


Heroes of the Nations.—Saint Louis, the 
Most Christian King. By Frederick Perry. 
(Putnam’s Sons.)—From a popular series of 
biographical studies but little new can be 
expected within the realm of historical fact, 
especially as to Louis IX. of France. No 
doubt, of the events of his reign, those most 
familiar to the general reader are the military 
campaigns, thanks to the martial chroniclers 
of the age; but Mr. Perry might have 
done better than devote his most bulky 
chapters to the Crusades and foreign strife. 
True, he affords an illustrative account of the 
civil disturbances which marked the regency 
of Blanche de Castille, and an acute sketch of 
St. Louis’s private life and character; but 
the king’s internal reforms, whether adminis- 
trative, economical, or scholastic, are largely 
overlooked. The judicial and clerical ‘‘ Estab- 
lishments’’ alone receive a fair amount of 
attention, although the Albigensian heresy 
was worth a more extended survey. On 
controversies of a specific nature, as for 
instance that concerning the authenticity of 
the famous ‘f Pragmatic Sanction,’’ the author 
refrains from dwelling; and yet he not un- 
frequently comments on disputed points of an 
individual or domestic type. The remnants of 
Louis’s household accounts confute the “ pious 
fiction’’ of an early asceticism: ‘‘ they show 
sums disbursed, not only in charity and good 





works, but on what were the amusements of 
life in his time.’’ Money was spent on 
feasts also; witness the sumptuous banquet 
offered to Henry of England at the Old Temple. 
Mr. Perry credits the report of a lifelong 
jealousy between the queen and queen-mother ; 
on the other hand, he inclines to disbelieve the 
current insinuations concerning the latter’s 
relations with the cardinal legate whose 
unusual defence of the crown against the 
mitre attracted suspicion. Unlike Mr. Perry, 
we suspect that the concessions made by the 
king were the result of calculation rather than 
of conscience; at all events, the outcome was 
of immediate advantage to the crown, the 
most striking proof thereof being the agree- 
ment of the English king and barons to accept 
Louis IX. as the arbitrator of their difficulties. 
It seems a pity that Mr. Perry, as already 
stated, should have found so little space for 
municipal and economical reforms. With 
regard to the arts and science of the period, 
they would pass unperceived were it not for 
some anecdotes about academic brawls and 
the interesting reproductions which illustrate 
this work; among these a large collection 
of shields deserves special commendation. 
We would eall the author’s attention to 
the fact that to translate the word ‘“‘ livres’’ 
by pounds may prove confusing to those un- 
acquainted with the value of money under 
Louis IX. 

Although the British Museum contains a 
fine collection of works and caricatures relating 
to the Revolution of February, and although 
the germination of ideas in France in 1848 
must be of lasting interest to the historian of 
the Socialist movement, yet the Monarchy of 
July is so dismal a period that it is to be 
doubted whether many on this side of the 
Channel will study Le Parti Républicain sous 
la Monarchie de Juillet: Formation et Evolu- 
tion de la Doctrine Républicaine, by Dr. 
Tchernoff, published in Paris by M. Pedone. 
The last of the men of 1848 are now rapidly 
dying out, and it is rather the social ideas 
of their predecessors, the St. Simonians and 
others, which are of permanent importance. 
It is curious to note how much nearer 1793 
seems to us than either 1789 or 1848. The 
living interest which is taken in Barras, in 
Bonaparte, in all the actors of the Directory 
and Consulate, produces an enormous crop of 
literature throughout the world. The acts 
and doctrines of 1848, like those of 1789, have 
receded in countries outside France into the 
dimness of ancient history; and while in 
France itself 1789 can never be forgotten, 
1848 is as dead there as it is with us. The 
social ideas so completely lost sight of in 
1793, and so prominent in 1848, are, how- 
ever, eternal and immortal in the history 
of thought, and the present volume, though 
dealing with a dull period, is worthy of refer- 
ence for its accounts of the men and schools 
which took the lead in the formation of those 
ideas. 


The Librairie Hachette et Cie. publish a 
careful volume by Dr. Prentout on L’Ile de 
France sous Decaen, 1803-1810: Essai sur la 
Politique Coloniale du Premier Empire et la 
Rivalité de la France et de lV’ Angleterre dans les 
Indes Orientales. The book faithfully fulfils 
the anticipation of its long title. The part 
played by the island of Mauritius in the 
Great War made our statesmen more anxious 
to annex that colony than they were to 
capture any other territorial. possession as 
to which there was any question of its being 
added to the Empire. The modern policy of 
France in replacing Mauritius by Madagascar, 
and in creating a great military establishment 
at Diego Suarez, to which the territorial army 
of the French Indies is to be gathered in the 
event of war, is historically explained, though 
almost without any direct allusion, by the 
studies of our author in this excellent volume. 





TWO BOOKS ON ABYSSINIA. 
By Herbert Vivian. (Pearson.) 


Abyssinia. 
By Augustus B. Wylde. 


Modern Abyssinia. 

(Methuen & Co.) 
THESE two books on Abyssinia present a striking 
contrast. Mr. Vivian’s is jauntily written, 
but is of little or no value. Mr. Wylde’s is 
extraordinarily ill-written, but is of very great 
importance. Mr. Vivian’s superficial know- 
ledge of a corner of Abyssinia was gained in the 
course of a scamper from Zaila to Addis Abeba 
and back, the whole occupying less than three 
months. The title of his book, we need hardly 
point out, is quite unjustifiable, as he saw nothing 
of the greater part of Abyssinia. He writes 
with journalistic fluency, and is always ready to 
express a sweeping opinion on any subject. The 
subject of Abyssinia, however, is important 
enough to deserve much more careful and 
exhaustive study than Mr. Vivian deigns to 
bestow upon it, andit will bea matter for regret 
if public opinion on Abyssinians and the Abys- 
sinian question takes its tone from what is 
nothing more than a cleverish piece of jour- 
nalism. 

Mr. Wylde’s book is of another kind. He 
has known Abyssinia for twice as many years 
as Mr. Vivian knew it weeks, and he is encum- 
bered by the mass of material with which he has 
to deal. Where Mr. Vivian presents us with 
an epigram he supplies facts, in the light of 
which some of the epigrams make rather a poor 
show. Mr. Wylde summarizes the social con- 
stitution thus :— 

“The monarchy is upheld by what may be called 
feudal barons, mostly, but with of course some 
exceptions, an uneducated and dissolute set, and the 
monarch and his barons are kept in power by an 
unpaid soldiery. Then there is the clerical party, 
consisting of the priests, monks, and nuns, who 
may be called the connecting link between the 
higher and lower classes, and who play an important 
part in the daily life of the inhabitants ; and lastly, 
on the other side, the small landowner and the 
peasant proprietor, the artisan and the merchant. 
Tt is the latter that has had, and has now, more to 
= with the opening up of Abyssinia than any one 
else.” 

Abyssinia thus presents a double series of 
problems: one, internal, concerned with the 
transition from feudalism to commercialism ; 
the other external, concerned with the strategic 
importance of the Abyssinian kingdom. An 
unfriendly Abyssinia is a standing menace to 
British interests on the Upper Nile. Mr. 
Vivian remarks easily that ‘‘if Menelik were 
imprudent enough to quarrel with us we could 
invade him from the Sudan at any moment,” 
but Mr. Wylde, who knows the country from 
end to end, is by no means so light-hearted :— 

‘‘How gocd the Abyssinians are is little under- 
stood, and now that they are armed with modern 
rifles and modern artillery, and that their tactics 
are admirably suited to the country they inhabit 
they will prove a foe that will tax the resources 0 
any first-class power.” 

In other words, as Mr. Wylde shows a little 
further on, they are the Boers of Northern 
Africa :— 

“a peasantry that are good shots, unhampered with 
heavy commissariat details, and who know the 
country thoroughly over which they manceuvre, 
and who ean concentrate at any given point much 
quicker than their adversary.” 

This is the military significance of their system 
of mobilization, which Mr. Vivian dismisses 
with a little disparaging praise. In view of 
our recent experience in South Africa, it is 
instructive to ponder Mr. Wylde’s account of 
the response to a sudden call to arms :— 

“In the more densely populated districts a call to 
arms is known from its centre, within a radius of 
150 miles, within less than twenty-four hours, and 
with the perfect system that the Abyssinians have, a 
large force ean be concentrated at several points in 
a very short time. I watched the householders 
preparing to take the field: one had not enough 
flour ground for a ten days’ supply, so he sent toa 
neighbour’s house to procure some ; another neigh- 
bour’s wife came in to help bake the thick cakes of 
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bread ; red pepper was put into a small cowhorn, 
and a supply of dried meat was taken out of the 
store, and another cowhorn was filled with butter ; 
and in an incredibly short time the soldier was 
ready to start, his horse having been fetched from 
the water meadow and saddled, and a stamma, knife 
for grass cutting, and his provisions tied in a goat or 
sheep skin were fastened on his saddle. The rifle 
was taken from the wall, the cartridge belt put on, 
and with a sheepskin over his shoulders, the man 
was off.” 

France, for which Mr. Vivian has undue con- 
tempt, has been before us in seeing the strategic 
importance of Abyssinia, and has been busy for 
some time in conciliating its ruler. French 
influence was, until very recently, paramount 
in that country, and is perhaps still so. 
Menelek is, as Mr. Vivian would probably 
express it, a “‘dark horse” :— 

“There is no saying what he may do, as he is 
capable of turning into one of the best native 
potentates that Africa has ever produced, and the 
concluding years of his life may be marked with 
the greatest benefits to his subjects and humanity in 
general, or they may be remembered by some of 
the greatest of African battles and the most terrible 
misery perhaps that this part of Africa has ever 
seen.” 

We have not space to do more than refer to 
Mr. Wylde’s excellent account of the geography 
of Abyssinia, and the mass of information re- 
lating to Abyssinian life in general. A second 
edition of his book, however, should be care- 
fully edited, and some of the more flagrant 
errors of grammar and style corrected. 








THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

Two Lectures on the Gospels. By F. C. 
Burkitt, M.A. (Maemillan.)—These lectures 
may fitly be described as a preliminary intro- 
duction to a critical study of the Gospels. 
The student very often finds his intelligence 
dulled rather than enlightened by the heavy 
nomenclature and technicalities of the usual 
and fuller kinds of introductions. He is ex- 
pected to remember a number of names and 
memorial letters before having learnt to appre- 
ciate their meaning and true critical value. 
And it is just this essential and important 
need which Mr. Burkitt’s lectures are caleu- 
lated to supply. Instead of wearying the 
reader with a stiff tabulation of documents, 
the author aims at imparting notions and 
giving a clear outline of the subject as a 
whole. After a brief, but adequate reference 
to Dr. Hort’s estimate of the Vatican MS, B, 
we are led on to a luminous exposition of 
the value of the so-called ‘‘ Western’’ texts. 
In due course we get a glimpse of the famous 
Codex Bobiensis, containing the latter half of 
St. Mark and the first half of St. Matthew in 
Latin ; and are then bidden to glance at the 
Curetonian Syriac Gospels, as well as the 
recently discovered Sinaitie text of the same 
version. Asa result we obtain the following 
important and far-reaching statement :— 

““With the aid of Codex Bobiensis (k) and the 
quotations of St. Cyprian we can form some idea of 
the text of the Gospels as read in North Africa by 
the middle of the third century; with the aid of 
Sinai Palimpsest...... we can reconstruct the text of 
the Gospels as read in the Euphrates valley about 
the end of the second century. The agreement of 
these two sources brings us back almost to the time 
when the Four Gospels first obtained their canonical 
position ; and when Edessa and Carthage differ, we 
may call in the witness of the text of Alexandria to 
determine which of the two has preserved the 
ancient reading, and which presents us with the 
merely local variation.” 

This practically means that, for the text of 
the Gospels at any rate, Codex B is no longer 
to reign supreme, but that in its place the 
joint authority of the oldest forms of the Latin 
and Syriac versions is to be installed, only leay- 
ing to the Vatican MS., or, what is supposed to 
be the same thing, to the great Alexandrian 
scholar Origen, a decisive voice in cases of 
special doubt. It ought to be remembered 
that so far Mr. Burkitt is the only person 
who can speak with full authority on the 





value of the Sinaitic Syriac version of the 
Gospels, for it is to him that the Syndics 
of the Cambridge University Press have en- 
trusted the publication of this important 
work. An unreserved assent to our author’s 
view can, therefore, not be given before his 
edition is in the hands of scholars generally. 
But in so far as the Syriac text in question is 
already known through the Curetonian Gospels, 
an opinion can be delivered at once ; and we are 
inclined to think that Mr. Burkitt’s case is 
too strong to be easily set aside. The only 
weakening element lies in the fact that both 
the Latin and the Syriac are translations, and 
cannot, therefore, be raised to the dignity 
that properly belongs to an original. 

It would bea pleasing duty to dwell on several 
other features of the lectures, but we can 
now only mention that the two other most 
important critical positions defended by Mr. 
Burkitt are (1) ‘‘ that the document which the 
first and third Evangelists have independently 
used is St. Mark’s Gospel itself,’’ and not an 
earlier composition on which the latter Gospel 
may be supposed to have been based ; and (2) 
that the fourth Gospel was written ‘‘ at John’s 
dictation,’’ or rather ‘‘ suggestion,’’ by one of 
his disciples, and that ‘‘ the aged apostle”’ 
approved the Gospel rather than actually 
planned or wrote it. Students and intelligent 
readers in general will do well to read Mr. 
Burkitt’s argument on these points in detail; 
and they will, besides, find several other most 
interesting discussions in these stimulating 
lectures, 


A Treatise on the History of Confession 
until it developed into Auricular Confession, 
A.D. 1215. By C. M. Roberts. (Cambridge, 
University Press.)\—We really do not under- 
stand on what grounds the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press gave its authority to this work. 
The writer’s knowledge of his subject may be 
gathered from the fact that in what is sup- 
posed to be an independent piece of research 
he frequently quotes as sole authorities for 
statements Robertson’s ‘ History of the Chris- 
tian Church,’ Wakeman’s little popular Church 
history, and Dean Spence’s ‘ Church of England 
for the People’ (Cassell, 1896). Everybody 
knows that private confession was but gradu- 
ally developed from public penance, and even- 
tually superseded it. What special further 
knowledge this book supplies it is hard to say. 
Besides, Mr. Lea’s scholarly ‘ History of Auri- 
cular Confession’ gives us quite enough know- 
ledge of its origins, and is a good deal more 
trustworthy than Mr. Roberts’s extraordinary 
narrative, the tone of which may be gathered 
from his use of the word ‘‘Romish’’ to de- 
scribe the Roman Church. He tells us that 
he has verified his references, except those 
marked with an asterisk. The honesty of this 
statement is as refreshing as its naiveté. Of 
the unverified references there are nineteen 
or more in this very little volume, one of 
them being to so easily accessible a work as 
Milman’s ‘ Latin Christianity.’ At least we 
suppose that is the book referred to, though 
the author only cites Milman, ii. 483, appa- 
rently oblivious of the great dean’s other 
works. The references to Athanasius’s alleged 
life of St. Anthony are also unverified ; 
perhaps an attempt to find the passages 
would have brought to the author’s knowledge 
the fact that the authenticity of that work 
has been questioned, and that so high an 
authority as Prof. Gwatkin is of opinion that 
St. Anthony never existed at all, The account 
of Dunstan is similarly commonplace. The 
author has apparently never taken the trouble 
toconsultthelate Bishop of Oxford’s ‘ Memorials 
of Dunstan’ or the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ or he would not have committed 
himself to the statement that Dunstan became 
Abbot of Glastonbury at the age of eighteen. 
At the very beginning of the book he shows 
himself ignorant of the fact that many com- 





mentators altogether dispute the view that 
Matt. xviii. 15-17 refers to excommunica- 
tion; while, in view of recent research, the 
statement that the Decretum of Gratian 
appeared in 1152 almost takes one’s breath 
away. But all this pales before two state- 
ments gravely made with no apparent know- 
ledge of their enormity: (1) ‘‘ Gregory the 
Great, whose pontificate extended from 
A.D. 580 to 604, did much to advance sacer- 
dotalism’’; (2) ‘‘Lanfrane, who was Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury from a.p. 1070 to 1080.”’ 
The manner in which the book is written pre- 
cludes the charitable interpretation that these 
statements are due to the printer, and not 
to the author. They are, however, useful as 
‘*index-numbers ’’ to the measure of value of 
the volume. It contains, we may add, neither 
an index nor a table of contents. 

The latest addition to the ‘ Theological 
Translation Library ’’ (Williams & Norgate) 
is Prof. Nestle’s Introduction to the Textual 
Criticism of the Greek New Testament, The 
translation has been made by the Rev. 
William Edie, and the volume edited, with 
a preface, by Prof. Menzies, of St, Andrews. 
There is need for such a volume as this 
in English, and it matters not that the 
original has been ‘‘made in Germany.’’ 
Students of Biblical criticism, and intelligent 
readers of the New Testament desirous of in- 
formation regarding MSS. and the formation 
of the text, will welcome this book, as Prof. 
Nestle writes with the fullest knowledge and 
has the power of making his subject interesting. 
The contents are ‘ History of the Printed Text 
since 1514,’ ‘ Materials of the Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament,’ ‘Theory and Praxis of 
the Textual Criticism of the New Testament ’; 
and there are also critical notes on various 
passages. At the end of the volume are ten 
plates illustrating the features of MSS. 
such as the Codex Sinaiticus and the Codex 
Vaticanus. The translation is admirably done, 
being free from roughness and infelicity of 
expression, and its correctness is guaranteed 
by the name of the scholarly editor, 

The Book of Job. Translated and annotated 
by F. H. Wilkinson, late Judge of the High 
Court, Madras. (Skeflington & Son.)—This 
work bears on every page the stamp of high 
intelligence, good common sense, and wide 
general reading. Minute critical investiga- 
tions are not attempted, nor does the author 
shrink from expressing his want of sympathy 
with certain results of modern literary analysis. 
The speech of Elihu is now generally held to 
be a later addition to the argument of the 
poem; but our author characteristically says 
that he prefers to study the work ‘‘in its 
latest edition,’?’ and he is angry with the 
critics for presuming ‘‘to decide what the 
author of the poem did and what he did not 
write.’’ The critics will, however, not commit 
the mistake of putting their opponent on his 
trial as a commentator and literary judge. 
They will rather compliment him on the many 
good and excellent things that are to be found 
in his work. ‘The Book of Job’ was not written 
for critics only. It was, no doubt, chiefly 
meant for thinking men in general, and it is a 
matter for congratulation that a good and able 
representative of such men should exercise his 
mind so readily on this wonderful piece of 
poetico-theological argumentation. It is from 
this point of view that we regard our author’s 
interesting and clever work. The translation 
is generally clear and expressive, and the notes 
show a good acquaintance with the versions, 
commentaries, and archzeology. We have no 
doubt that many readers will find the book 
stimulating and occasionally even brilliant, 
and we have for our part been much pleased 
to peruse it. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Sir H. Convite’s book on The Work of the 
Nintit Division, published by Mr. Edward 
Arnold, is of remarkable interest, We opened 
it with prejudice, for we regard Sir Henry 
Colvile as not the best type of soldier, and 
remembered his book upon Uganda without 
much pleasure. The volume which he has 
produced, however, is an excellent defence 
of himself—as the British army goes—unfor- 
tunately. It is also a book every line of which 
is worth reading for all who take interest in 
either the army or the war. To the true 
soldier, to even the historical student not a 
soldier who has read up his foreign armies, 
the picture of British Staff work is terrible. 
The confusion and hopelessness of the ‘‘ orders’’ 
far exceed anything of which the mind could 
form a conception for itself. Sir Henry 
Colvile tells a story well, and has greatly 
improved as a writer since he gave us the 
Uganda book, The description at p. 28 of 
how his orderly stole a watch, was supposed 
to be hanged, and was thenext morning in the 
ranks as usual, and of the meeting between 
general and man, is admirable. Of the main 
points which will interest those who have 
followed the recent great military scandal, 
we have to note that Sir Henry Colvile’s 
account of the ‘‘ message from Martyr ”’ 
described by Mr. Brodrick in the House of 
Commons is as follows :— 

**T am afraid I answered him rather sharply and 
rode on. I have never seen him since, and never 
knew his name ; but if he is still alive, and happens 
to read this, I hope he will forgive me, especially 
as 1 acted on his message, after all. For, on think- 
ing it over, I remembered that Martyr was a hard- 
headed man and a good soldier, and that, as he 
knew that he wasunder my orders, he would certainly 
have come down to meet me, unless he had some 
good reason for staying where he was.” 

The account of Lindley demolishes the position 
of the friends of Col. Spragge, without, 
however, proving that Sir H. Colvile is a 
general of distinction. The ugly incident of 
Waterval Drift, which played no part in the 
recent discussions, but which bears upon the 
work of the General Staff, is contemptuously 
treated at p. 26. Sir H. Colvile was directed 
by headquarters ‘‘ to leave the ox transport 
behind under a ‘suitable escort,’...... Ewart, 
who received the order, and who is a man of 
great and varied Staff experience, insisted on 
being told what sized escort was considered 
suitable, and got an order that 200 men were 
enough.’’ It will be remembered that the loss 
of this immense convoy, and the destruction of 
the enormous stores of food which it contained, 
were the cause of the frightful hardships after- 
wards undergone by the army and, in some 
degree, of what is called ‘the hospital 
seandal.’’ Sir Henry Colvile concludes his 
book with a tantalizing description of an 
interview which it was impossible to relate :— 

‘‘After breakfast I reported myself to Lord 
Roberts. What he and I said to each other has 
nothing to do with the story of the Ninth 
Division......The Ninth Division was at an end. 
In view of after-events, it cannot truly be said, 
‘Its end was peace.’ ” 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Standard, Mr. 
Bleloch, publishes, through Mr. Wm. Heine- 
mann, The New South Africa, its Value and 
Development, a most useful volume, which 
will form a sort of guide to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s myrmidons in dealing with 
the assets of the Transvaal. We entirely 
agree with the author in regard to the 
immense value of the minerals of that state. 
We part company from him when he describes 
the statement that the reserved rights of the 
Rand were valued by the Mining Department 
of the late South African Republic at forty 
millions—made without contradiction in the 
House of Commons in two debates—as “in- 
correct,’’ suggesting that ‘perhaps a cipher 
has been added.’’ The exact sum of the valua- 
tion was forty-four millions sterling; and a 





subsequent valuation which we have seen, 
which no doubt, as possibly the other, may be 
a great over-estimate, sets the value at seventy- 
five millions sterling. The fact that such 
estimates have been made by persons more or 
less responsible is beyond doubt. On the other 
hand, our author himself estimates the value of 
the Bewaarplaatsen at one and three-quarter 
millions. We are inclined to ridicule so 
extraordinary an under-estimate. Surely the 
author must be aware that it was a hurried 
offer of four millions sterling in cash down, 
made at Pretoria during the war by the 
representatives of some great firms, which 
produced the sudden issue of the proclama- 
tion which prevented the money being raised 
and applied, as it would have been, to the 
Transvaal war expenses. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1901, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., is as 
admirable as usual. We have failed in a good 
deal of examination of the previous issue to 
detect any downright errors, in addition to 
those which we have mentioned in former 
years, and which invariably have been cor- 
rected ; and a trifling misprint, we think, of 
Vaunes for Vannes (the place of publication 
of a volume in a list of authorities upon French 
colonies), which is repeated this time, is a 
slip so small that it is worth naming 
it to prove our case, It was perhaps in- 
evitable that the editors, Mr. Scott Keltie 
and Mr. Renwick, should include a table of the 
fleets of the world; although it is impossible 
to please anybody in such tables, which are 
intended only for the general—very general— 
public. As regards the one here given, the 
comparison with the other principal navies is, 
we think, too favourable to ourselves. For 
instance, it shows of battleships of all classes 
53 British ‘‘afloat,’’ of which 33 are first or 
second class. Now we have, in fact, 37 avail- 
able battleships ‘‘ built,’’ beginning with the 
Glory, and ending with the Conqueror. We 
only claim to have 50 of every kind; but we 
have launched 5 others which are nearly ready, 
besides the London, which is delayed. We 
are therefore in the position of having 
‘‘afloat’’ 42 available battleships, or 43 
with the London; and it is highly pro- 
blematical whether we ought to count in 
any fashion any others. No foreign Power 
counts any battleship which, being of older 
date than 1881, is armed with muzzle-loading 
guns. On the other hand, in the list of 
armoured cruisers the table is unfair to us, 
for we have 9 large armoured cruisers, 
where the table gives us only 4. The table 
also gives us 21 first-class cruisers (what- 
ever that may mean), whereas we have only 
8 large protected cruisers in addition to the 
9 armoured cruisers built and 4 of the 
first class and 1 of the second building. The 
French are credited with 25 battleships of all 
sorts, whereas they undoubtedly have 26 built 
and 2 ‘‘afloat’’ nearly ready ; sothat not only 
is our total of battleships made too large, but 
that of France too small. These tables are 
always unsatisfactory, 


Public Relief of the Poor (Murray) consists 
of some lectures by Mr. Thomas Mackay, who 
has already written well upon the subject. 
The historical and scientific portion of this 
book is sound; but the last chapter, dealing 
with the future, is not very helpful. The state- 
ment that ‘‘Rural Boards of Guardians have 
been amalgamated with the Rural District 
Councils’? is misleading, Rural District 
Councils were created, and the members are 
the same as those of the Boards of Guardians, 
but they merely took over the duties which 
were previously performed by the Boards 
of Guardians acting as Sanitary Authorities, 
and there was no pre-existence of any different 
Rural District Councils, as the author’s state- 
ment appears to suggest. The author’s view 
that ‘‘the difficulty of giving relief to local 





taxation by allocating fresh sources of income 
to local rate-raising authorities is apparently 
insuperable’’ is, perhaps, not well founded. 
His demolition of the rating of personal pro- 
perty, by what is known as the Rothschild 
difficulty, is, of course, easy. But he does not 
face the proposal to tax ground rents or ground 
values by a local tax. That this tax will sooner 
or later be adopted for the relief of rates in 
urban districts there can be little doubt. But 
it will bring in vastly more money in some 
places than in others, and is not sufficiently 
general to be suitable for Poor Law pur- 
poses. The author, however, alludes to pro- 
posals to put the whole outdoor relief of London 
on the Common Poor Fund, which have no 
chance of acceptance, but himself apparently 
inclines towards a greater nationalization of 
the poor rate. We do not see how he is to 
obtain from Parliament that abolition of out- 
door relief or close supervision of it which 
would be a necessity if there were a national 
poor rate, or even a London one, applicable to 
such purposes. The locality can alone deal 
with out-relief cases, if there are to be any. 
It is hopeless to expect that such cases should 
be dealt with upon general principles, because 
everything depends upon the particular facts, 
which ean be elicited only by the severest 
eross-examination in the presence of all who 
can throw light upon them. Any local 
administration of out-relief paid for by a large 
area must inevitably lead to frightful extra- 
vagance and pauperization. We do not believe 
that outdoor relief will be wholly put an end 
to, and in consequence we do not believe that 
either a national or a metropolitan poor rate 
applicable to outdoor relief will be tolerated. 
The author attacks old-age pensions, but should 
certainly have considered their successful 
operation in New Zealand. We share his 
objections; but the subject has now scienti- 
fically passed the point at which a mere atti- 
tude of resistance, without real examination, 
is permissible. 

Messrs. Bhackwoop & Sons have sent us the 
second volume of the memorial edition of the 
works of George W, Steevens, under the title 
Glimpses of Three Nations. The book contains 
the author’s letters on London, from the Daily 
Mail, and a portion of his German and French 
work. Mrs. Steevens tells us in her preface 
that Steevens intended a book on London to be 
his most considerable effort ; but the letters on 
London are not among his best. The French and 
German letters are in our opinion superior. The 
description of the German army is extraor- 
dinarily vivid ; and Steevens seems almost by 
nature, and certainly by taste, to have had a 
singular turn, perhaps unique, for seizing upon 
the salient facts of military situations. He 
thoroughly appreciates the German combina- 
tion of authority, discipline, and individuality. 
‘‘The army is a machine. Yet the men remain 
men. And what should we doif 100,000 of this 
kind of army got loose in England? Volun- 
teers? Good Lord!’ One of the most terrible 
facts in the modern world is that, by the uni- 
versal admission of those who have seen both 
the Japanese and the Germans at work, the 
Japanese are the better. They have mastered 
everything that has made the German—or 
yather the Prussian—army, and they add a 
bravery equal to that of our own best Goorkha 
troops, something quite beyond the courage 
ever displayed by average Germans. 


The Story-Book of the Shah; or, Legends of 
Old Persia, by Ella C. Sykes, with illustrations 
by Claude Cooper and decorations by the 
author from Persian sources (Macqueen), is @ 
well-intentioned attempt to combine amuse- 
ment with instruction, the tales of the ‘Shah 
Nama’ with a commentary on modern Persian 
life. We must confess that we think the com- 
bination a mistake. The commentator’s little 
notes spoil the stories, though in themselves 
they are not ill-written, and are founded on 
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Miss Sykes’s personal experiences when travel- 
ling with her brother, the consul at Kirman. 
The stories are meant for children, and our 
experience is that children do not appreciate 
commentaries. Miss Sykes’s Persian orna- 
ments are better, to our mind, than Mr. 
Cooper’s drawings ; but both are good, and it 
is a pretty book. 

The May Book, compiled by Mrs. Aria in 
aid of the funds of Charing Cross Hospital 
(Maemillan & Co.), is as admirable a book for 
the drawing-room table as could well be con- 
ceived. We rather wonder that, with such a 
brilliant list of artists and authors, Mrs. Aria 
does not charge a guinea for it. Such a 
collection has never before appeared, we 
think, between two boards. Every kind of 
taste ought to be suited, especially the most 
modern, which likes to see photographs of 
authors. 

In The Further Memoirs of Marie Bash- 
kirtseff (Grant Richards) the interest is the 
same as that which gave the first diaries their 
popularity ; but the present volume is more 
painful, covering as it does the last year of 
the brilliant, ambitious, and restless creature 
who found ‘‘so many worlds, so much to do,’’ 
and so little time to do it. We see Marie 
making fashions, but no friends; criticizing 
society, pining for real expert praise of her 
pictures, flirting with Guy de Maupassant in 
a series of letters under a mask of anonymity ; 
and over all the spes phthisica, the restless 
energy, so soon faded, of the eonsumptive. 
Brilliant undoubtedly she was, but most of all 
one is struck by her isolation from every one, 
even her own people. Happiness for such 
a temperament seems impossible. She can 
apparently get lasting pleasure from no one; 
even about Bastien-Lepage, whom she loves as 
artist and man, she will not confess that she is 
certain. The volume is provided with some 
interesting illustrations, but is slight as a 
whole. 

Pastorals of Dorset. By M. E. Francis. 
(Longmans & Co.)—Mrs. Blundell has forsaken 
the ‘‘ untrodden ways’’ of the North Country, 
and joined an already long list of writers who 
occupy themselves with the doings and sayings 
of the peasantry of Dorsetshire. There is, 
perhaps, less scope for originality in this 
departure; but though there is a decided 
uniformity running through this volume of 
sketches, neither the country nor the people 
lose anything from Mrs. Blundell’s sympathetic 
treatment. She has apparently been studying 
the impression made by the South African war 
upon the natives of the more remote villages, 
and the results of her observation are depicted 
with that charming combination of pathos and 
humour of which she has so delightful a 
mastery. The picture of the poor mother— 
whose son, the only soldier in the village, fell 
on his way to Ladysmith—hanging out her 
flag, to the consternation of her neighbours, 
when the news of the relief came, is a good 
example of this, as, in a more cheerful manner, 
is ‘‘Granfer’s’’ patriotic endeavour at sixty- 
nine to answer the eall of the Queen to her 
old soldiers. ‘Shepherd Robbins,’ a study 
which has nothing to do with the war, is a 
happy instance of the author’s understanding 
of these simple folk. No doubt she idealizes 
them, and the side of them which requires 
stronger handling she is wise enough to leave 
to other interpreters; but her pictures of 
rustic life, even in the over-written county 
of ‘‘ Darset,’’ are always, and will always be, 
welcome. 

The Letters of Keats, Vols. I. and II., com- 
plete the issue of the poet’s works which Mr. 
Buxton Forman has edited for Messrs. Gowans 
& Gray, of Glasgow (London, R. B. Johnson). 
This is by far the best-equipped edition that 
has been seen—in fact, it is likely to be final. 
Mr. Forman’s industry is extraordinary, and 
his care is evident in the full notes and 





exhaustive index, which contains an elaborate 
chronological index of notabilia in Keats’s 
career, and headings such as ‘ Kentish Town,’ 
‘ Apollo,’ and ‘Lucy Vaughan Lloyd.’ In so 
carefully printed a volume we hesitate to sug- 
gest slips, but surely in the extract from 
Godwin (ii. 88) ‘‘Cromwel’’ and ‘‘indis- 
pensible’’ are incorrectly spelt. We must 
mention the ‘‘ biographical memoranda’’ in 
the first volume of ‘ Letters’ as a good idea. 
Details are still missing as to James Rice, and 
the present reviewer cannot share the tolerant 
view taken of Fanny Brawne. 

Diana of the Crossways (Constable) has been 
introduced to the sixpenny public. — Mr. 
Murray has printed a new and complete 
edition in one volume of The Life and Poetical 
Works of George Crabbe. Like the old one- 
volume edition, this has a fine portrait of 
Crabbe ; but we regret to see that the old 
double columns, a much less pleasant feature, 
are also reproduced. 

WE have received No. 94 of Lean’s Royal 
Naval List (Witherby & Co.) and this year’s 
issue of Crockford’s Clerical Directory (Horace 
Cox). The preface of the latter announces the 
death of the anonymous editor, who had long 
been distinguished for his liveliness as well 
as his accuracy, a rare combination. 


We have on our table Schiller’s Wallenstein, 
edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Max 
Winkler (Macmillan),—Historical Primer of 
French Phonetics and Inflection, by M. S. 
Brittain (Oxford, Clarendon Press), — The 
Relations of Geography and History, by the 
Rev. H. B. George (Oxford, Clarendon Press), 
—London Matriculation Directory, No. XXIX.., 
January, 1901 (Clive),—Laboratory Companion 
for use with Shenstone’s Inorganic Chemistry, 
by W. A. Shenstone (Arnold),—The Hope of 
England, by Z. Henry Lewis (Sonnenschein) — 
National Life from the Standpoint of Science, 
by Karl Pearson (Black),—Marrying and the 
Married, by P, Wardell (H. Marshall & Son), 
—Contemporary American Composers, by R. 
Hughes (Boston, U.S., Page & Co.),—Notes 
on Speech-Making, by B. Matthews (Long- 
mans), — The Strange Wooing of Mary 
Bowler, by R. Marsh (Pearson), — The 
Pasha, by D. H. Pryee (George Allen), 
—Rudolph Schrolle, a Tragedy, by E. G. 
(Stock), — Not Myth but Miracle, by W. 
Ridley, D.D. (Seeley), — The Influence of 
Christ in Modern Life, by N. D. Hillis (Mac- 
millan),—The Mothers’ Book of Prayer and 
Thanksgiving, by Alice Neale (Mowbray),— 
The Sailor’s Calling: Plain Words to Sailor 
Lads, by the Rev. A. Baker (S.P.C.K.),—John 
Heywood’s ‘ The Spider and the Flie,’ by Dr. 
J. Haber (Williams & Norgate),—and L’ Eclissi 
dell’ Idealita, by P. Ellero (Bologna, Zani- 
chelli). Among New Editions we have Life 
and Letters of Edward Bickersteth, by S. 
Bickersteth, M.A. (Low),— St. Francis of 
Assisi, by the Rev, Léopold de Chérancé, 
translated by R. F. O’Connor (Burns & 
Oates),—and The Secrets of my Prison-House, 
by R. Burns-Begg (Haddon). 
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Macintosh (W.), Rabbi Jesus, Sage and Saviour, 3/6 net. 

Peloubert (F. N.), The Teachers’ Commentary on the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew, 8vo, 5/ 

Rutherford (W. G.), The Key of Knowledge, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
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Laurenson (A.), bis Letters and Literary Remains, a Selec- 
tion, edited by C. Spence, cr. 8vo, 7/6 

Lodge (R.), The Close of the Middle Ages, 1273-1494, 6/ net. 

School History of England, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Sichel (E.), Women and Men of the French Renaissance, 
roy. 8vo, 16/ net. 

Wells (H. G.), Certain Personal Matters, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
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Bleloch (W.), The New South Africa, roy. 8vo, 10/ net. 
Vivienne (M.), Travels in Western Australia, roy. 8vo, 
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Skeat (W. W.), A Concise Etymological Dictionary of the 
English Language, New Edition, 8vo, 5/6 net. 
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Barr (A. E.), The Maid of Maiden Lane, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Fane (Violet), Two Moods of a Man, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Freeman (J.), Idylls of Arcadia: Lucius and Amanda, 3/6 
Greenhow (H. M.), The Emperor’s Design, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Harrod (F.), The Hidden Model, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Hutton (E.), Frederic Uvedale, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Ideals of Life and Citizenship, chosen by C. E. Maurice, 

cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Lindsay (M.), The Whirligig, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Madge’s Book of Cookery and Home Management, 3/6 
Magnetism of Sin, by #sculapius, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Naval Annual, 1901, edited by J. Leyland, roy. 8vo, 15/ net. 
Noel (Lady A.), The Wise Man of Sterncross, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Orient (A.), Tangles, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Prior (J.), Forest Folk, er. 8vo, 6/ 
Sell’s Dictionary of the World’s Press, roy. 8vo, 7/6 
Sherard (R. H.), The Cry of the Poor, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Smith (C.), Corban, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Statesman’s Year-Book, 1901, edited by J. S. Keltie, 10/6 
Verte (O.), In the Land of Make-Believe, cr. 8vo, 2/6 
Whishaw (F.), A Forbidden Name, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Wy!lwynne (K.), The Dream-Woman, er. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Friedrich (J.), Ignaz v. Déllinger: Part 3, 1849-90, 16m. 
Lahousse (G.), Tractatus de Virtutibus Theologicis, 3m. €0. 
Ollé-Laprune (L.), La Vitalité Chrétienne, 3fr. 50. 
Preuschen (E.), Antilegomena, 3m. i" f 
Scheel (O.), Die Anschauung Augustins iib. Christi Person 
u. Werk, 11m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Ginzel (F. K.), Die astronomischen Kenntnisse der Babylonier 
u. ihre kulturhistorische Bedeutung, 1m. 20. 
Katalog der Miinzen- u. Medaillen-Stempel-Sammlung des 
k. k. Hauptmiinzamtes in Wien, Vol. 1, 5m. ; 
Kenner (F.), Bericht iib. rémische Funde in Wien in 1896 
bis 1900, 6m. sé 
Mackowsky (H.), Verrocchio, 3m. 
Drama, 
Hervieu (P.), La Course du Flambeau, 2fr. 50. 
ThéAtre de Meilbac et Halévy, Vol. 5, 3fr. 50. 


History and Biography. 
Affaire Dreyfus: l’Instruction Fabre, 5fr. 
Benser (L), Histoire des Maisons d’Education de Ia 
Légion a’Honneur, 8fr. 5 : 
Breton (A. Le), Le Roman Frangais au Dix-neuvidme Siécle 
avant Balzac, 3fr. 50. 
Lehmann (C. F.), Beitriige zur alten Geschichte, Vol. 1, 
Part 1, 9m. 20. : 
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J.), Anglistische Forschungen, Parts 2-4, 8m. 20. 
aie tO" Das venezianische Volkslied: Die Villotta, 
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General Literature. 
Claretie (J.), Le Sang Francais, 3fr. 50. 
Corday (M ), Vénus, 3fr. 50. 
Dourliac (A.), Liette, 3fr. 50. 
Formont (M.), Perversités, 3fr. 50. 
Gourmont (R de), Lilith, 3fr. 50. 
Guérin (C.), Le Semeur de Cendres, 3fr. 50. 
Lano (P. de), Silhouettes d’Amants, 3fr. 50. 
Lemonnier (C.), Le Vent dans les Moulins, 3fr. 50. 
Lesueur (D.), Fiancée d’Outre-Mer, 3fr. 50. 
Morian (J.), Eva, 3fr. 50. 
Prosbert (H.), Toinon et Marguy, 3fr. 50. 
Rameau (J.), La Vierge Dorée, 3fr. 50. 








ENGLISH LITERATURE AND AMERICAN 
PROFESSORS, 


I. 
King’s College, London, May 15th, 1901. 

In the ‘English Miscellany’ recently pre- 
sented to the veteran philologist Dr. Furnivall 
by friends and admirers, while most of the 
contributions are becomingly philological, a 
few are concerned with questions of literature. 
Among these few two are contributed by 
American professors; and they are so remark- 
able that I venture to call attention to them 
in your columns. If they represent English 
literature as it is taught beyond the seas, I 
think the ghosts of our old writers have some 
cause of complaint. The first paper I wish to 
notice is that contributed by Mr. Henneman, 
of the University of Tennessee, upon Barn- 
field’s ode ‘‘ As it fell upon a day.”’ 

One would have thought that every possible 
word upon this ode had already been said. 
Collier’s theory that the ode is really two 
odes, and is by Shakspeare, has been handled 
by Mr. Charles Edmonds, in the Isham reprint 
of the ‘Passionate Pilgrim’ (1870); by Dr. 
Grosart, in the Roxburghe Club reprint of 
Barnfield’s poems (1876); and by Mr. Arber, 
in his reprint of Barnfield in the ‘‘ English 
Scholar’s Library ’’ (1883) ; and amongst them 
completely demolished. The argument for 
Barnfield’s authorship of the ode is shortly 
this—that he, being a scholar and a gentle- 
man, claims this and another poem as his own, 
whereas he repudiates other verses ascribed 
to him; that the other poem can be otherwise 
proved to be his; and that the ode is in his 
manner, and has a close parallel in the piece 
beginning ‘‘ Nights were short and days were 
long.’’ The argument for the ode being single 
and not double is that it is printed as a single 
poem among Barnfield’s poems in 1598, and 
also in the ‘Passionate Pilgrim’ in 1599, 
while it is only in 1600 that ‘ England’s 
Helicon’ prints the first half of it alone, with 
a new concluding couplet :— 

Even so, poor bird, like thee, 
None alive will pity me. 

But now Prof. Henneman comes into the 
field, and wishes to reopen the whole question. 
He wishes the ode to be again resolved into 
two parts, and the former part to be rendered 
to Shakspeare. What, then, are his new 
arguments? They are two—a new fact and a 
new theory. The new fact is that the couplet 
above quoted, supposed hitherto to occur first 
in ‘England’s Helicon,’ is found also in the 
‘Passionate Pilgrim’ the year before, where 
it is, of course, not required, and where its 
presence marks the ‘ Passionate Pilgrim ’ 
version as ‘‘a third stage of development and 
still later growth.’’ Mr. Henneman owns 
to using for his investigations the ‘‘ Globe 
Edition ’’ ‘of Shakspeare, and there, sure 
enough, the couplet is (‘Passionate Pilgrim,’ 
xxi. p. 1053). But it is not in Mr. Griggs’s 
faesimile reprint of the 1599 edition. How 
the Cambridge editors justified to themselves 
the foisting in of the couplet I have no notion. 
The note in the Cambridge edition, where it is 
also found, is as follows: ‘‘ England’s Helicon. 
Omitted in edd, 1599, 1612, and by Barnfield,’’ 
I must leave Mr. Henneman to settle the 
matter with the surviving editor, Mr. Aldis 
Wright. The useful Griggs facsimile enables 
me to add one more argument to those already 
adduced against the proposed bisection. 
Collier had been able to plead for the 





division, because what he considered the 
second poem began a new page in the ‘ Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim,’ and there are no titles to 
any of the poemsthere. But though there are 
no titles, there are capital letters; and while 
every separate poem begins with a large 
capital, there is no such capital to the line 
‘* Whilst as fickle Fortune smiled,’’ which 
stands at the top of the page, and with which 
the second poem was supposed to begin. 

Mr. Henneman’s new fact proving thus no 
fact at all, let us look at his new theory. It 
is that the earlier part of the ode is the 
lament of a woman deserted by her lover. 
This is based on the ground of her appeal to 
the nightingale—‘‘ The speaker finds in the 
tale of Philomel a picture of her own de- 
solateness ’’—and with such a proem the con- 
cluding half of the ode has clearly no manner 
of connexion. Now a mistaken theory is not 
so easily disposed of as a mistaken fact, but 
the following considerations will probably be 
enough to convince any third person that it 
is mistaken :— 

1. In the case supposed by Mr. Henneman 
the grief of the speaker would be a deep and 
constant mood, and would not require the 
nightingale to suggest it. In the ode the 
mood of the poet is at first cheerful: May is 
the merry month, the shade is pleasant; it is 
only by-and-by that, under the influence of 
the nightingale’s song, he falls to moralizing, 
Perhaps I had better quote the opening verses: 

As it fell upon a day 

In the merry month of May, 
Sitting in a pleasant shade 

Which a grove of myrtles made, 
Beasts did leap, and birds did sing, 
Trees did grow, and plants did spring; 
Every thing did banish moan, 

Save the nightingale alone : 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Lean’d her breast up-till a thorn, 
And there sung the dolefull’st ditty, 
That to hear it was great pity: 

** Fie, fie, fie,’ now would she cry ; 
**Tereu, tereu ! ” by-and-by ; 

That to hear her so complain, 

Scarce I could from tears refrain ; 
For her griefs, so lively shown, 
Made me think upon mine own. 

2. The reference to the nightingale, con- 
sidering that it occurs in an Elizabethan poem, 
so far from favouring the supposition that the 
speaker is a woman, is strongly against it. I 
do not remember the parallel being drawn by 
any woman in the lyrical poetry of the time, 
except in Bartholomew Yong, who is no poet. 
On the other hand, there are plenty of in- 
stances of a male lover comparing the nightin- 
gale’s sorrows with his own. There is, for 
example, Sidney’s famous poem “‘ The nightin- 
gale as soon as April bringeth,’’ with its 
refrain ‘*Thy thorn without, my thorn my 
heart invadeth.’’ And even more surprising, 
there is Lodge’s ‘Sonnet,’ in which he com- 
pares himself to a ‘‘ turtle ’’ who 

sat upon a leafless tree 
Mourning her absent pheer. 
There is another example in ‘The Shepherd’s 
Sorrow for his Phebe’s Disdain,’ in ‘ England’s 
Helicon.’ 

The fact is, the Elizabethan lyrists were men, 
and looked at things from the man's point of 
view. But the case against Mr. Henneman’s 
theory is clinched bya stanza in another poem 
of Barnfield’s own, ‘ The Complaint of Poetrie 
for the Death of Liberalitie,’ to which Prof. 
Dowden calls attention in his preface to the 
facsimile of the ‘ Passionate Pilgrim ’:— 

Fair Philomela, cease thy sad complaint ; 
And lend thine ears unto my doleful Ditty: 
(Whose soule with sorrowe now begins to faint, 
And yet I cannot move men’s hearts to pity ;) 
Thy woes are light compared unto mine. 
You watery Nymphs, to me your plaints resign. 
The parallel is very close; in both poems he 
compares his woes with those of the nightin- 
gale, complaining, in the person of a poet, of 
the dearth of friends and patrons. The refer- 
ence here is more or less jocose; in the ode 
it is more serious; but the point of comparison 
is the friendlessness of the bird :— 





King Pandion, he is dead ; 
All thy friends are lapp’d in lead. 

3. To these arguments one may be added 
drawn from contemporary opinion. The ode 
as it appears in ‘ England’s Helicon’ is headed 
‘ Another[Complaint] of the same Shepherd’s,” 
referring to the two preceding poems, which 
are ‘The Passionate Shepherd’s Song’ and 
‘The Unknown Shepherd’s Complaint.’ Now 
in ‘ England’s Helicon’ a shepherd is one thing 
and a shepherdess another, so that the editor 
of that anthology is evidence against the 
professor. 

But these errors in fact and in theory seem 
to me venial—for to err is human—compare@ 
with the false taste which wishes to ascribe 
even the first and best part of the ode to 
Shakspeare. Mr. Henneman compares Barn- 
field’s poem with Shakspeare’s ‘‘On a day, 
alack the day!’’ to the advantage of the 
former, which he thinks a finer poem both in 
form and substance. He says of its form that 
“as it begins it has precisely the same 
measure, has the same or even greater dis- 
tinction of manner, and strikes the same note 
of May-time and love-time.’’ As to substance, 
he says ‘‘ the note is clearer and truer, for it 
is the heart ery of Love desolate.’”’ About 
this supposed substance of the ode nothing 
need be added to what is said above; but 
something may be said about the form. And 
yet how is it possible to formulate what is » 
matter of ear? If the professor thinks Barn- 
field’s opening lines have greater distinction 
than Shakspeare’s, how convince him that they 
are not even in the same class? For what 
distinction have they ?— 

As it fell upon a day 

In the merry month of May, 

Sitting in a pleasant shade 

Which a grove of myrtles made. 
The lines run on smoothly enough, but where 
is the distinction? Nicholas Breton, and many 
another pastoral poet, could do as well :— 

In the merry month of May, 

In a morn by break of day, 

Forth I walked by the woodside, 

When as May was in his pride. 
Now, put by the side of these smooth verses 
the opening lines of Shakspeare’s lyric :— 

On a day, alack the day! 

Love, whose month was ever May, 

Spied a blossom passing fair, 

Playing in the wanton air. 
Here is distinction, if you please, both in idea 
and in form. So far from having precisely 
the same measure as the Barnfield, one feels 
how extraordinarily different it is! One notices 
that instead of four lines much alike, with no 
pause in any, they are four lines with the pause 
subtly varied in each. And then, compared 
with the hurrying syllables of the Barnfield, 
what dignity there is in the Shakspeare, what 
gravity of movement! He opens each line, 
as always in writing trochaics, with a heavy 
syllable; in the whole poem he allows only 
two dissyllables in the first foot, and they are 
‘playing’ and ‘turning,’ heavier words 
than ‘‘sitting.’’ And then for the matter. 
The very first line of the Shakspeare begins 
the business of the poem. The Barnfield cer- 
tainly improves as it goes along; these are 
well-written lines :— 


Senseless trees, they cannot hear thee ; 
Ruthless beasts, they will not cheer thee ; 
King Pandion, he is dead; 

All thy friends are lapp’d in lead ; 

All thy fellow birds do sing, 

Careless of thy sorrowing. 


But it is, after all, simple and straightforward 
Elizabethan commonplace, however prettily 


turned, which cannot be said of the Shak- 
speare. H. C. BEECHING. 
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CRITICA CRITICIZED. 


Accorpine to Mr. Collins’s letter to the 
Atheneum, he did me no injustice, except in 
the solitary case of his exclamative sentence on 
my supposed ignorance of the discovery of the 
Jong-lost ‘Speculum Meditantis.’ And even 
there he has the excuse that my book bears on 
its title-page the date 1895. He has no excuse 
whatever, for the preface is dated November 2nd, 
1894. The point is that he did me no wrong ; 
all the rest of his strictures are right : accusa- 
tions, banter, insults, everything. 

I should be ‘‘ wanting both in courtesy to Mr. 
Collins and in justice to myself” if I allowed 
the said strictures, now a third time asserted, 
to pass unanswered ; but, unwilling to make too 
free with the Atheineum’s hospitality, I shall 
restrict myself here to the two questions he 
chose to discuss: first, the question of Dunbar ; 
secondly, the question of pages and lines, to 
which he gave prominence in his book, and 
which he now calls ‘‘ peddling trifles.” 

1. Dunbar.—‘‘ M. Jusserand accuses me,” 
says Mr. Oollins, ‘‘of misrepresenting his 
account of Dunbar by garbling a quotation. I 
have done nothing of the kind.” 

I persist in thinking that Mr. Collins, to use 
his own words, has garbled a quotation. I call 
it garbling a quotation to put together one 
sentence and one half sentence, which have 
nothing to do with one another and are divided 
by a page of text in the original ; to suppress 
the solitary verse without which the whole is 
anintelligible ; and to introduce the same by 
the moderate remark, ‘‘ The amazing nonsense 
which [M. Jusserand] writes in summing up 
Dunbar we will transcribe wt ex wno discas 
omnia.” A strange way of ‘‘ transcribing,” and 
of teaching omnia. 

Mr. Collins has, it is true, an explanation. 
The point, he now says, is—not at all whether 
the sentences of mine he quotes are non- 
sensical or not (though his words would seem 
to imply as much)—the point is that they are 
gncomplete. According to him, I never even refer 
to such poems as the ‘Dance,’ the ‘Two Married 
Women,’ &c. ; I depict a Dunbar with “‘ flowers 
too flowery and odours too fragrant,” and nothing 
enore, and in so doing I am guilty of an ‘‘ ab- 
surdity” and I ‘generalize on ludicrously 
insuflicient knowledge” (pp. 200-1 of his book). 

I accept most willingly any interpretation Mr. 
Collins may be pleased to put on his words : 
whichever he chooses, the quotation remains a 
grievously garbled one, the case being even 
worse now than before. If I considered Dun- 
bar as nothing more than a “‘ too flowery ” poet, 
how is it that I drew attention to his ‘‘ coarse 
tales (very coarse indeed), satires, parodies, and 
daments”? And, far from depicting him as 
merely a too flowery writer, I concluded my 
remarks on this part of his works with the 
observation that he was ‘‘nearer to Jean des 
Entommeures than to William Langland.”’ Was 
Jean des Entommeures in any way flowery ? 
and what does Mr. Collins think of this other 
amonk’s fragrancy ? 

I said this, and my words were not far to 
‘seek ; the above-quoted passage on ‘‘ coarse 
tales (very coarse indeed)” constitutes the second 
part of the very same sentence of which Mr. 
‘Collins was pleased to print only the first half 
<p. 200 of his book, 510 of mine). I persist in 
thinking that more is due to an author’s text, 
especially when you quote him ‘tut ex uno 
discas omnia.” 

2. “Peddling trifies.”— Most readers, seeing in 
“Mr. Collins’s book that I have allowed, say, one 
iline to Ordericus Vitalis, will think, doubtless : 
‘“*We did not expect to find much about 
‘Ordericus in a general history ; but one line is 
very little, to be sure ; we shall not even know 
ithe time when and place where he lived, 
ithe title of his work, and the edition we 
might use if we wanted to study him.” To 
this Mr. Collins leads them, and he leads 





them astray, for they will find all that, and 
more, in my book. Mr. Collins’s plea is that, at 
one particular place of one particular page, he 
found only one line. The least I can conclude 
is that he said one thing and meant another. 

His account of my Giraldus Cambrensis and 
the others is equally misleading and inaccurate. 

As for comparative proportion, I maintain 
that I have a perfect right to choose what 
scale I please for my work. Ido not intend it 
to be in any number of volumes, and even in 
the modest shape I have chosen, seeing the time 
each part takes (‘‘a gallop”’ Mr. Collins calls it, 
in his gay, irresponsible way), I have no great 
hopes of ever finishing it. Given its general 
plan, I persist in thinking that, if I allow 
seventy-seven pages to Chaucer, two are enough 
for Layamon. Were I to write again, I should 
not give him more. Chaucer stands to him in 
the same relation as a cathedral to a small hut 
on the way, or rather to a landmark on the 
road. A landmark has its importance, to be 
sure, but need not occupy much space. The 
main point is to notice it when we go, not to 
stand and gaze at its shapeless shape. Let us 
notice huts and worship at shrines. 

As Mr. Collins contests that he did me any 
wrong on the question of pages and lines— 
‘‘peddling trifles’—I must end with one 
example which, I think, admits of no contesta- 
tion whatever; and if he wants more I shall 
give more. On p. 201 of his book he says that 
in my ‘Literary History’ ‘‘four lines suffice 
for Malory’s ‘Morte d’Arthur,’” adding his 
usual exclamative ‘*!” 

When Mr. Collins wrote this—the same Mr. 
Collins who has ever on his lips the words 
‘*absurdity,” ‘‘nonsense,” and ‘‘imposture” 
—he had my book before him and the four 
lines under his eyes, plus a fifth one, of which 
he says nothing, which is to the effect that 
‘*Malory and Caxton will be mentioned again 
in connexion with the Renaissance.” 

J. J. JUSSERAND. 








SALES. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
sold on the 10th and 11th inst. the books and 
manuscripts of the late Mr. Edward Quaile, 
among which were the following: Ducale of 
Nicolas de Ponte, Doge of Venice, to Giov. 
Badoer, Governor of Friuli, 1580, MS. on vel- 
lum, 311. Ducale of Pascale Cicogna, Doge of 
Venice, toG. F. Condolmer, Governorof Uderzo, 
&e., 1590, MS. on vellum, 29]. 10s. Horse, MS. 
on vellum, illuminated, 15 miniatures, Sec. XV., 
541.; another, with 58 miniatures, Sec. XIV., 
3351.; another, with 15 large and 14 small 
miniatures, Szec. XV., 761. ; another, fifteenth 
century, with 12 miniatures, with Limoges 
enamel binding of the thirteenth century, 501. ; 
another, Secundum Ordinem Carthusiensem, 
9 rich miniatures, fifteenth century, 2351. ; 
another with 16 miniatures, 1011.; another 
with 18 miniatures, 1001. Esther Inglis, Argu- 
menta Psalmorum Davidis, written and bound 
inembroidery by Esther Inglis as a new year’s 
present to Henry, Prince of Wales, eldest son 
of King James I., 1608, 931. Ackermann’s 
Microcosm of London, Pugin’s copy, with 
plates in several states (1811), 611. Boccaccio, 
Cas de Nobles Hommes et Femmes Malhereux, 
par L. Premier fait, MS. on paper, Sec. XV., 
491. Chronicon Nurembergense, 1493, 191. 10s. 
De Imitatione Christi, Paris, 1640, Pope Bene- 
dict XIII.’s copy, 261. Officium B.V.M., MS. 
on vellum, written 1496, 301. ; another, printed 
on vellum by Bonini de Boninis, 1500, 661. 

The same auctioneers sold on the 11th inst. 
nineteen choice MSS. from the library of a 
well-known collector, which realized high 
prices, as follow: A finely decorated Carta 
Executoria, 1650, 311. Passion de nostre 
Seigneur Jesu Christ, translatée de Latin, a 
la requeste de Dame Ysabel de Bavieres, 
Royne de France, Sec. XV., 2301. 





Boethius de Consolatione Philosophie, en 


Frangais, par J. de Meun, Sec. XV., 
2101. Vegetii Mulomedicinz, See. XV., 871. 
Vincent de Beauvais, Tierce Partie du 
Mirouer Historial, translate par J. de 
Vignay, finely illuminated, Sec. XIV., 1001. 
German MS. on fortifications, with 7 largeand 
remarkable drawings of equestrian emblems 
of the planets, Sec. XV., 1261. Durandus, 
Super Quatuor Libros Sententiarum, by a 
Lincoln scribe, 1336, 991. Philippe de 
Maizieres, Le Songe du Vieil Pelerin, illu- 
minated, Sec. XV., 2051. Josephus, Les 
Anciennetez des Juifs, 13 miniatures, 955l. 
A finely illuminated Hore of the fifteenth 
century, 7301. The nineteen MSS. produced 
the high total of 3,0551. 10s. 








Literary Grossip. 


Messrs. Loneman will publish early in 
June some essays entitled ‘ Magic and Reli- 
gion,’ by Mr. Andrew Lang. The first 
essay will be on ‘Science and Superstition.’ 
On the later ones the preface says :— 

‘*As, like others, I have not long since 

advanced a provisional theory of my own, the 
second and third essays are designed to 
strengthen my position. The theory is that 
perhaps the earliest traceable form of religion 
was relatively high, and that it was inevitably 
lowered in tone during the process of social 
evolution. Obviously this opinion may be 
attacked from two sides. It may be said that 
the loftier religious ideas of the lowest savages 
are borrowed from Christianity or Islam. This 
I understand to be the theory of Mr. E. B. 
Tylor. My reply to his hypothesis, so far as 
it has been published by him, will be found in 
the second essay, ‘The Loan Theory of Reli- 
gion.’ Secondly, my position may be attacked 
by disabling the evidence for the existence of 
the higherelements in the religion of low savages. 
Mr. Frazer, in the second edition of his ‘Golden 
Bough,’ has advanced an hypothesis of the origin 
of religion, wherein the evidence for the higher 
factors is not taken into account. I hope, there- 
fore, that it is not premature to state that 
evidence, or some of it, which I do in the third 
essay, ‘ Magic and Religion.’” 
The fourth and fifth essays will criticize Mr. 
Frazer’s position, the remainder of the 
volume dealing with South African Reli- 
gion, cup and ring marks on rocks and 
cists and other objects, taboos, and the rite 
of the Fire Walk. 


Tue Cornhill Magazine for June opens with 
a sonnet by Mr. William Watson, ‘ Melan- 
cholia,’ followed by one of Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie’s ‘‘Blackstick Papers,” concerned 
this time with ‘Egeria in Brighton,’ and 
reviving memories of Thackeray, Horace 
Smith, and other names of the past genera- 
tion. In the way of fiction Mr. Stanley 
Weyman continues ‘Count Hannibal’; 
there is a short story by Mr. Henry James, 
‘The Two Faces’; and Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett contributes the opening chapters 
of ‘The Making of a Marchioness,’ which 
is to run through the two following numbers. 
Mr. C. J. Cornish writes on ‘ Rook-Shoot- 
ing,’ and there are further instalments of 
the ‘Londoner's Log-Book’ and of Dr. 
Fitchett’s ‘Tale of the Great Mutiny.’ The 
series of ‘Family Budgets’ has now 
reached the sum of 800/. a year, which is 
dealt with by G. Colmore. 

Temple Bar for June contains some glean- 
ings from the ‘Journals’ of Thomas Raikes 
(made by one of his descendants) with 
reference to Queen Victoria and the uncles 
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who preceded her on the throne. A short 
story by Miss May Bateman, who writes 
from personal experience, shows the dramatic 
contrasts occasioned by the South African 
war, even among non-combatants. In ‘A 
Willing Sacrifice’ two Englishmen “ play 
Providence ’’ to a Japanese family, with the 
best results to every one concerned. ‘The 
Way they lit the Armada Beacon,’ ‘ Mrs. 
Oriel,’ and ‘The Garden of Attalus,’ a 
romance of love and death, are amongst the 
other contents. 


Messrs. Betn have nearly ready for pub- 
lication a treatise of some importance on 
the Jewish and Mohammedan calendars, 
by the Rev. Sherrard B. Burnaby, who has 
lately been compelled by ill health to resign 
his duties as vicar of Hampstead. The 
volume will contain also some explanatory 
notes on the Julian and Gregorian calendars, 
and will represent in part the result of 
studies and researches to which its author 
has devoted a good many years, and on 
which no satisfactory modern treatise at 
present exists. It will be issued in the first 
place to subscribers before publication, but 
a limited number of copies have been 
printed for general sale to those who are 
interested in the comparative study of 
chronological systems. 

Max O’REtt writes concerning his new 
book :— 

‘*In your issue of May 18th you publish a 
favourable review of my book ‘Sa Majesté 
Amour,’ which ends with these words: ‘The 
book is also to be had in English under the 
title ‘‘Her Royal Highness Woman.” The 
rendering,’ &c. It would be kind of you to 
allow me to say that the English volume is not 
a translation of the French. The book was 
written in English by myself, with the help of 
whatever English I have at my command. Then 
I wrote the book in French, very often without 
availing myself of the English text.” 

Anone the articles in the June number of 
the Northern Counties Magazine will be found 
a new Jacobite song by Mr. Andrew Lang. 


Mr. Frank Hortryes will shortly issue, 
in a limited edition, an enlarged reprint of 
the ‘Notes for a Bibliography of Edward 
FitzGerald,’ by Col. Prideaux, of which a 
few copies were printed for private circula- 
tion last year. In addition to a biblio- 
graphical list of all the works which were 
sae or privately printed during the 
ifetime of FitzGerald, this edition will con- 
tain some notes on Crabbe which have 
never been previously reprinted in England, 
and a characteristic back ‘view of FitzGerald 
seated at his harmonium, from a sketch by 
the late Charles Keene in the possession of 
Mr. Bain, of the Haymarket, who has 
kindly undertaken its reproduction. A few 
copies will be struck off on large paper, 
with the frontispiece on Japanese vellum. 


Tue sale of the works of Tolstoi has 
been prohibited at Vilna by order of the 
Governor-General. In most towns in South 
Russia the books of this celebrated writer 
have been withdrawn from public libraries. 


Count Lirzow has translated into English 
from the original Bohemian the ‘ Labyrinth 
of the World,’ the masterpiece of Komensk¥, 
who under the name of Comenius is known 
as one of the originators of the modern 
system of education. Komensky’s ‘Laby- 
rinth,’ an allegorical work, incidentally 





throws a great deal of light on the social 
and political condition of Bohemia and 
Germany at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. Count Liitzow has written 
a memoir and introduction to the volume, 
which will be published immediately by 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot to erect a monu- 
ment to Fichte at Berlin. 

Tue translation rights of Dr. William 
Barry’s latest novel, ‘The Wizard’s Knot,’ 
having been acquired for Germany by the 
Allgemeine Verlags-Gesellschaft of Munich, 
their version will be published shortly. 


WE regret to record the death on the 19th 
inst., at Holmwood, Routh Road, Wands- 
worth Common, of Ebenezer Ward, late of 
Ward, Lock & Co., of which firm he was 
one of the founders. Mr. Ward, who was 
born eighty-three years ago, was educated 
at Christ’s Hospital, and obtained his first 
insight into the publishing business in the 
house of Henry G. Bohn. He was con- 
nected with Mr. Bohn for about ten years, 
and subsequently took the management of 
the book department of Messrs. Ingram, 
Cook & Co. In 1854, however, he decided 
to start in business for himself, and through 
Mr. T. D. Galpin (who with Mr. George 
Petter had established the firm of Petter & 
Galpin—now Cassells) he was introduced to 
Mr. George Lock, with whom he entered 
into partnership, and commenced operations 
as Ward & Lock at 158, Fleet Street. Mr. 
Ward attended to the financial department 
of the house for more than twenty-six years, 
but owing to ill health retired from active 
business about twenty years ago. For the 
benefit of his health Mr. Ward had for 
many years past spent most of his time 
abroad, and consequently had lost touch 
with many of his old friends and associates. 


In the Times of last Wednesday Dr. Emil 
Reich denies on the best authority our state- 
ment concerning the lack of storage room 
at the British Museum. His letter obscures 
the issue by making the newspaper storage 
a separate question. This statement was 
published three weeks ago, and was widely 
reproduced. We are a little surprised that 
the elimination of error is so tardy a 
process, and that the Museum authorities 
cannot wield a pen for themselves. 


Mr. Carnecir’s splendid gift to the Scotch 
universities will, it is to be hoped, be well 
managed, though some difficulties suggest 
themselves as to its use. We hope it may 
encourage the generosity of donors south of 
the Tweed. Our two famous universities 
are not too prosperous in their finances, nor 
too frequently remembered by the affluent. 
We wonder at the difference in this matter 
between, say, Chicago and Cambridge. 


Tur higher-grade schools at Sheffield and 
Ipswich have been converted into “higher 
elementary schools,” under the provisions 
of last year’s minute of the Board of Educa- 
tion. The Board, it is stated, has been 
much disappointed by the scanty outcome 
of the minute in question. 

TE committee recently formed for the 
purpose of promoting the appeal of the 
University of Glasgow for additional endow- 
ments has just put forth a detailed state- 
ment of needs and requirements, the cost of 
which it estimates at not less than 150,000/, 








It will be interesting to note whether Mr. 
Carnegie’s unlooked-for generosity will be 
regarded as justifying the withdrawal of the 
appeals lately made by three of the Scottish 
universities. 

Ir has been resolved to hold a special 
meeting of the Board of Governors of the 
Yorkshire College in Leeds, in order to 
consider what will be the proper course 
for the college to pursue in reference to the 
application of the Liverpool University 
College for a charter of incorporation as a 
university. Many members of the board are 
inclined to think that a similar application 
should be made to the Crown by the York- 
shire College. 

On May 16th, the anniversary of the 
founding of the Bopp-Stiftung, the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences made two grants from 
the interest of the fund during the year 
1900. The first (900 marks) was allotted 
to Prof. Cappeller, of Jena, for the continua- 
tion of his studies in Indian philology; the 
second (450 marks) to Dr. G. Huth, a 
Privatdozent of the University of Berlin, for 
aid in his work on Indian inscriptions. Itis 
a pity that similar encouragement to learn- 
ing is so rare in England. 

THE eminent Chinese scholar Dr. Bret- 
schneider, whose death in his sixty-eight 
year is announced from St. Petersburg, 
occupied at one time the post of physician 
to the Russian embassy at Peking. His 
numerous works were published for the 
most part in the English language. 

Tuer death, in his seventy-sixth year, of 
Georg Eimer, the founder of German 
journalism in Australia, is announced from 
Adelaide. Eimer’s paper, Die Australische 
Zeitung, is still published. 

Ar the last monthly meeting of the Board 
of the Booksellers’ Provident Institution, 
Mr. C. J. Longman in the chair, the sum of 
1057, 8s. 4d. was voted for the relief of fifty- 
six members and widows of members, 


Last week, after we went to press, came 
the news of the death of Ernest Bertin, 
who had been since 1881 one of the chief 
writers on the Débats. While writing well om 
all kinds of subjects, he was at his best in 
his articles on literary matters and French 
society. 

Mr. Epwarp James Srantey, M.P., the 
larger portion of whose library Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge will sell om 
June 17th and seven following days, has 
been a keen book collector since—and 
indeed during—his Eton days ; and tho por- 
tion of his collection about to be sold 
includes very many rare, curious, and inter- 
esting books. It comprises a remarkable 
collection of armorial bindings, including 
examples from the libraries of Grolier, De 
Thou, Colbert, Count Hoym, Madame de 
Pompadour, Madame du Barry, the Duchesse- 
de Berry, Cardinals Mazarin and Richelieu, 
Pope Clement XI., and many others, in 
addition to specimens of the works of Boyet,. 
Duseuil, Padeloup, Dérome, Bozérain, 
Thouvenin, Simier, Roger Payne, Bedford, 
and other celebrated binders, foreign and 
English. Mr. Stanley’s catholic taste ex- 
tends from editiones principes and other 
editions of the classics to the publications 
of the Kelmscott Press; whilst the presses 
of the Aldi, the Estiennes, and other famous 
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rinters are represented. Of the many 
oks with a personal interest, special 
mention may be made of Michael Drayton’s 
copy of the first collected edition of Spenser’s 
‘Fairie Queene,’ 1611, which subsequently 
belonged to J. P. Collier, who used it when 
editing his edition of Spenser in 1862; and 
Izaak Walton’s copy of F. White’s ‘ Replie 
to Jesuit Fisher’s Answere to certain Ques- 
tions propounded by his most gratious 
Majestie King James,’ 1624. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the last few 
days include Board of Education, Training 
Colleges, Reports, by Mr. Rankin (General), 
Mrs. Colborne (Needlework), and Sir John 
Stainer (Music), 3}¢.; and a Return of the 
Endowed Charities of Leigh in Lanca- 
shire (9¢.). 








SCIENCE 


—— 


A Manual of Medicine. Edited by W. H. 
Allchin, M.D. Vols. I. and Il. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

We believe these two volumes are the 

first of a series of five, and, judging by 

them, we have little doubt that the new 
manual of medicine when completed will 
prove to be an important and valuable 
addition to medical literature. Rather un- 
fortunately, perhaps, the editor has thought 
fit to dispense with the preface which, 
zightly or wrongly, has generally been asso- 
ciated with works of this kind, and as a 
result we are left somewhat in the dark as 
to what is intended to be the general scope 
and aim of the manual. As far as we can 
judge, it will probably take an intermediate 
position between that of a complete system 
of medicine on the one hand and that of a 
text-book for advanced students on the 
other, and as such it will be welcomed by 
many. The list of the contributors at the 
beginning of each volume is an ample 
guarantee of the high standard of excellence 
attained in the ‘Manual.’ The articles are 
complete short monographs written by some 
of the best authorities on their respective 
subjects, and presumably arranged so as to 
cover the whole system of medicine. It is 
perhaps a matter for regret that some of 
the more important of these articles have been 

so much curtailed, as the space allotted in a 

few instances to which we direct attention 

later is too small to give the author due 
scope for the adequate treatment of his 
subject. 

With these few general remarks we may 
pass on to the consideration of the two 
volumes in detail. The classification adopted 
is the old one, namely, the division into 
general and local diseases, and the editor 
is doubtless right in not discarding it at 
present, although he regards it as unsatis- 
factory. 

The first volume includes diseases of 
extrinsic causation. These are subdivided 
into diseases excited by atmospheric influ- 


ences and the infective diseases. A short 
article on the former is the editor’s 
sole contribution to the volume. The in- 


fective diseases are well treated in a series 
of excellent articles. These are so numerous 
that space will not allow of more than a 
brief notice of some of the most important. 
Prof. Woodhead contributes several 





articles, the most striking of which is on 
infection. The section on immunity is too 
brief; but, considering the space at his 
disposal, the article is an admirable and com- 
plete summary of our knowledge on the sub- 
ject. Dr. Hale White writes on fever. The 
important subject of typhoid fever is ably 
dealt with by Dr. Cayley. More might 
have been said with regard to the method 
of protective inoculation, although this can 
at present only be regarded as in the ex- 
perimental stage. The article on typhus 
fever is by the same author. A very clear 
account of Mediterranean fever is written 
by the late Capt. Hughes, and forms one of 
the best short monographs on this serious 
malady which we have come across. 

Dr. Cantlie contributes several articles 
on tropical diseases. That on cholera is 
adequate, and includes a description of the 
methods for microscopic examination in the 
diagnosis of the disease. We can hardly 
agree with the author that there is doubt 
at the present time that Koch’s comma 
bacillus is the essential factor in the causa- 
tion of the disease. Dr. Cantlie gives a 
good clinical description of dysentery, and 
discusses the position of the ameba coli as 
an setiological factor. The article on malaria, 
by the same author, is excellent, and is the 
most concise we have met with in any 
system or text-book of medicine. The 
methods for staining the parasite are well 
described, and the latest researches into its 
varieties and life-history are admirably 
summarized, and include the recent observa- 
tions on the relation of the mosquito to the 
disease. 

Dr. Caiger, a well-known authority on 
infectious diseases, writes on diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, and measles. The article on 
diphtheria might have included a fuller de- 
scription of the methods of bacteriological 
investigation for purposes of diagnosis. We 
are glad to see that attention is drawn to 
the danger of cats transmitting the disease, 
a point which, though well known for years, 
would seem to be neglected in many insti- 
tutions. 

The articles on tuberculosis and infantile 
syphilis by Dr. J. A. Coutts are excellent. 
The first is a good general article on the 
acute and chronic forms of the disease. The 
second is written with great accuracy, and 
is worthy of the author’s reputation as one 
of the best authorities on this subject. Acute 
rheumatism is included among the infec- 
tious diseases, in accordance with modern 
views as to its etiology. Dr. Lees deals 
with the subject in a good systematic article. 
He does not mention the recent important 
work by Poynton on the bacteriology of the 
disease, which probably appeared after the 
article had gone to press. As might be ex- 
pected, the articles on smallpox and vaccinia 
are by Dr. Copeman. The subject of vacci- 
nation is exhaustively treated, and includes 
much important matter. 

Space will not permit us to draw attention 
to other sections contained in this volume. 
Viewed collectively, the articles on the in- 
fectious diseases form an admirable and 
complete series, and the editor is to be con- 
gratulated on the mine of information he 
has succeeded in arranging in a book of 
about 400 pages. 

In the second volume the diseases caused 
by parasites are first considered, and this 





section is written by the editor, with Drs. 
T. W. Shore and Cantlie. The authors have 
accomplished their task admirably, and the 
section forms one of the clearest and most 
concise descriptions of parasitic diseases that 
we haveseen. The illustrations are numerous 
and excellent, but might with advantage 
have included drawings of the ova of the 
commoner forms of intestinal worms. 

The editor and Dr. Poore are the joint 
authors of the article on diseases determined 
by poisons introduced as such. This treats 
mainly of the food poisons, of alcohol and 
opium, and of metallic poisons such as lead 
and arsenic. Perhaps no subject in patho- 
logy has excited more controversy than has 
inflammation. Dr. Lazarus Barlow, in an 
excellent résumé of the chief views held with 
regard to it, has wisely contented himself 
with a good description of the various phe- 
nomena occurring in inflammation and its 
sequelee. 

Dr. Rose Bradford contributes a short 
and very condensed article on the general 
physiology and pathology of ductless glands, 
in which is incorporated a surprising amount 
of information, together with accounts of the 
most recent experimental work on the sub- 
ject. The same author writes on the diseases 
of the ductless glands. 

Among the numerous valuable contribu- 
tions by the editor to the second volume the 
article on obesity is noteworthy. The article 
on gout is written by Dr. Luff in his usual 
lucid style. His views as to the renal origin 
of uric acid are well discussed, and the 
chemical pointsinvolved arestated clearly and 
simply. Dr. Bertrand Dawson writes on dia- 
betes and rheumatoid arthritis. In the latter 
article too much weight perhaps is attached 
to the microbic theory of the causation of 
the disease, and in that on diabetes the 
section on its pathology is far too curtailed; 
otherwise both are contributions of clinical 
value. 

The article on rickets by Dr. Coutts is 
one of the best in this volume. It is un- 
fortunate that the rare and interesting con- 
dition known as achondroplasia should be 
included under the heading of rickets, a 
disease with which it has noconnexion. Mr. 
Raymond Johnson contributes a series of 
interesting articles on some of the rarer 
diseases affecting bones. 

Dr. Coupland and Dr. Jenner are jointly 
responsible for the section on the blood. 
The blood under normal conditions is fully 
described by Dr. Jenner, with the methods 
of examination. We are surprised that 
there is no mention made of Fleischl’s 
heemoglobinometer, which is probably the 
most simple and trustworthy for clinical pur- 
poses. The classification of the corpuscles 
adopted presents no new features. Appended 
to this section are a number of good coloured 
drawings of the blood in health and disease. 
The part on the diseases of the blood by Dr. 
Coupland is comprehensive, but its arrange- 
ment is somewhat unsatisfactory. We fail 
to see why lymphadenoma should be classed 
among the blood diseases. A short chapter 
on paroxysmal hemoglobinuria concludes 
the second volume. 

The editor is highly to be congratulated 
on the excellent series of articles he has 
been able to collect for the first portions of 
the ‘Manual,’ and there can be little doubt 
that the same high standard of excellence 
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will be maintained n the subsequent 
volumes. Though condensed, each article is 
complete in itself, and in most of them careful 
attention is given to treatment. The index 
to each volume is good and sufficient. This 
‘Manual’ possesses one great advantage over 
the numerous systems and encyclopzedias of 
medicine which have lately appeared, and 
that is its remarkably handy size. The 
type and paper are good, and the letterpress 
shows signs of unusually careful revision. 
There are no bibliographies attached to the 
different sections, but this can hardly be 
regarded as a drawback in a work of this 
size. We shall look forward with interest 
to the next volumes of the series. 








SOCIETIES, 


GEOGRAPHICAL, — May 20.— Annual Meeting.— 
Sir Clements Markham, President, in the chair.— 
The following were elected Fellows: Capt, R. L. 
Adlereron, S. Aitken, Major N. Cuthbertson, J. A. 
Dengham, Somerville Helsham, Col. M. J. Meade, 
and Elmer B, White.—The following were elected 
as Council and officers for the session 1901-2: Pre- 
sident, Sir C. Markham; Vice-Presidents, Right 
Hon. Sir G. D. T. Goldie, Col. Sir T. H. Holdich, 
Admiral Sir A. H. Hoskins, Admiral Sir F. L. 
McClintock, G. 8S. Mackenzie, and General Sir C. W. 
Wilson ; Zreasuer, E. L. S. Cocks; 7rustees, Lord 
Avebury and Sir C. E. Peek; Secretaries, Major 
L. Darwin and J. F. Hughes; Foreign Secre- 
tary, Sir J. Kirk; Members of Council, Major- 
General Sir J. Ardagh, Lord Belhaven 
and Stenton, Prof. T. G. Bonney, Sir H. E. G. 


Bulwer, Col. J. C. Dalton, C. T. Dent, Major- 
General Sir F. W. De Winton, Admiral 
Sir R. Vesey Hamilton, Cvl. D. A. Johnston, 
Col. A. Le Messurier, L. W. Longstaff, Admiral 


A. H. Markbam, General Sir H. W. Norman, Sir 
G. S. Robertson, Howard Saunders, General Sir 
H, A. Smyth, H. W. Smyth, H. Y. Thompson, Admiral 
Sir R. E. Tracey, Col. J. K. Trotter, and Col. C. M. 
Watson.—The President delivered the annual ad- 
dress.—The Founder’s Medal was presented to 
H.R.H. the Duke of the Abruzzi, who undertook at 
his own expense, in 1897, an expedition to Mount 
St. Elias, and in 1898 organized, again at his own 
expense, an expedition towards the North Pole by 
the Franz Josef Land route. During the winter 
Capt. Cagni, representing the Duke, succeeded in 
reaching the highest latitude yet attained by man 
—86° 33’, or 22’ beyond Nansen’s furthest—and 
disproved the existence of the land on the maps to 
the north of Franz Josef Land, the northern parts 
of which were for the first time accurately surveyed. 
—The Patron’s Medal was presented to Dr, A.Donald- 
son Smith, who organized at his own expense an 
expedition for exploration between the Shebeli 
River and Lake Rudolf, which had at that time 
never been reached from the north. Starting from 
Berbera in yee 1894, he pushed south-east to the 
headwaters of the Shebeli, made a wide circuit to the 
south, crossing the Jub, and proceeded westward to 
Lakes Stefanie and Rudolf. He explored the lower 
course of the Omo, skirted the east shore of Lake 
Rudolf, and, striking south-east through hitherto un- 
known districts to the Tana River, reached the east 
coast. In 1898 he organized a new African expedition 
for the purpose of completing his former work. 
Leaving Berbera in August, 1899, he again reached 
the north end of Lake Rudolf, making en route 
considerable rectifications of the map, and, con- 
tinuing his march westward, crossed, for the first 
time, the unknown tract of country lying between 
Lake Rudolf and the Upper Nile.—The following 
other awards were declared: The Murchison 
Award for 1901 to Mr. J. Coles, for the great value 
of his services to geography and to the Society as 
Map Curator and Instructor during a period of 
twenty-two years; the Gill Memorial for 1901 to 
Capt. Cagni, for ae, over the frozen ocean 
to latitude 86° 33’ N.; the Back Grant for 1901 to 
Sub-Lieut. W. Colbeck, for the survey work which 
he did in Victoria Land and during the voyage of 
the Southern Cross ; and the Cuthbert Peek Grant 
for 1901 to Mr. L. C. Bernacchi, for his series of 
scientific observations taken in Victoria Land and 
the Ross Sea. 


_GEOLOGICAL.— May 8.—Mr. J. J. H. Teall, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Messrs. Frecheville J. Ballan- 
tine-Dykes and G. W. Roome were elected Fellows. 
—The communication read was ‘The Influence of 
the Winds upon Climate during the Pleistocene 
Epoch : a Paleo- Meteorological Explanation of some 
Geological Problems,’ by Mr, F. W. Harmer. 








ASIATIC.—May 14.— Annual Meeting. — Lord 
Reay, President, in the chair—The Report of the 
Council for 1900 was adopted on the motion of Sir 
C. Lyall and Mr. E. G. Browne, of Cambridge.—The 
President spoke on the valuable work done for 
Oriental research by the Journal, and also on the 
satisfactory financial position of the Society. He 
expressed himself very hopefully as to the future of 
Oriental studies in England, and mentioned that a 
Board of Oriental Studies had been founded in con- 
nexion with the new University of London, and that 
it was about to produce a programme which he 
hoped would satisfactorily embrace all branches of 
Oriental learning and languages, both literary and 
colloquial. The great drawbacks at present were 
that there were so few posts open, even to those who 
were duly qualified to fill them, and that public 
opinion had not yet recognized the necessity, either 
for mercantile or administrative success, of a sound 
knowledge of the languages and beliefs of those 
Oriental peoples with whom our merchants and 
ofticials were brought into contact. Foreign govern- 
ments were much more alive to the value of such 
studies, and had invested considerable sums in 
providing the requisite teaching. Our laxer methods 
had been sufficient perhaps in the past. Butif we 
would even maintainour position in the East it was 
necessary to adapt ourselves now to the new con- 
ditions. In the action it had been taking in this 
direction the Society had been rendering a service, 
not yet sufficiently recognized, to the Empire.—On 
the motion of Dr. Thoraton the new rules, of which 
a draft was laid before the meeting, were adopted. 





SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—May 9.—Mr. J. T. 
Micklethwaite, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. W. Gowland 
read the first part of a paper on ‘ The Early Metal- 
lurgy of Silver and Lead,’ in which the metallurgy 
of lead from the earliest times down to those of the 
Romans was dealt with at length. His account was 
based on the débris and other remains of the ancient 
mining and smelting operations which have been 
discovered from time to time ; on their interpreta- 
tion by means of a comparative study of primitive 
appliances and processes which still survive in use 
in some countries, notably in Japan; and on the 
results of chemical analyses. The metallurgy of 
lead was considered before that of silver, because 
the ores from which silver was then obtained were 
either lead ores or silver ores containing lead. In 
the absence of lead, silver could not be extracted. 
The localities of the mines which yielded lead in 
pre-Roman times were pointed out, and it was 
shown that up to, and even during, the period of 
Greek supremacy these mines were worked chiefly 
for the silver which the ores contained, and that 
lead was in but limited use. In Roman times the 
metal was first applied to useful purposes on an 
extensive scale, chiefly in connexion with the supply 
and distribution of water and the construction of 
baths. For these it was that the mines of Sardinia, 
Spain, and especially of Britain, were so assiduously 
worked. Gauland Germany yielded but comparatively 
little lead. The smelting of the ore was conducted 
in low hearths, closely resembling those in Japan, 
and the metal obtained was cast in inscribed 
moulds in the forms familiar to us in Roman 
pigs of lead. Many of these pigs had _ been 
found in England. Eleven are in the British 
Museum, and by the kind permission of Mr. 
Read, Keeper of British and Mediaval Antiquities, 
Mr. Gowland had made analyses of them. From 
the results obtained he had been able to refer those 
of doubtful origin to the mining districts where 
they were produced. As regards purity, with one 
exception from Somersetshire, they all contained 
only small quantities of silver, and in other respects 
compared favourably with modern lead, The same 
was true of all the specimens of Roman worked 
lead which he had examined. The Roman methods 
of producing sheets and pipes were explained. He 
had made a special chemical and microscopical 
examination of the curious joints of these pipes. 
They were found to have been made by three 
bot: viz.: autogenous soldering, “burning 
together” with lead containing only a little tin, 
and ordinary soldering with a solder of the same 
compositiun as one of the soft solders of the present 
day. The specimens illustrating two of these methods 
were dug up at Silchester. Examples were also 
adduced of the use of lead as a material in con- 
struction, for coffins, and for many minor purposes. 
—Mr. A. Prevost, Governor of the Bauk of England, 
exhibited a fine series of medieval jugs and other 
vessels lately found in a well within a courtyard of 
the Bank; also a large quantity of fragments of 
Roman and other pottery, and various miscel- 
laneous antiquities unearthed during the under- 
pinning of the walls. 





BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL — ASSOCIATION.— 
May 15.—Mr. C, H. Compton, V.P., in the chair.— 
The early colonization of Britain by highly civilized 
and refined immigrants formed the subject of a 





paper by Dr. Phené, who has travelled extensively 
inthe Levant, Spain, and Italy, and has recently 
been studying some very ancient records referring 
to the early states in and around Etruria in the pre- 
Roman age. These states contracted with Carthage 
not to colonize a particular island, the name of 
which was carefully concealed under an anonym. 
By tracing the routes of certain tribes mentioned 
by Julius Ceasar and Diodorus Siculus, he had been 
able to find corresponding remains of such tribes, 
with identically the same place-name in each case 
leading towards and into Britain, which all tende 

to show that the anonymous island was Britain. By 
a breach of the contract with Carthage the island 
had been so colonized, and enormous quantities had 
been accumulated of gold from Ireland and of many 
valuable products from Britain, leading to the 
inference that this secretly conducted commerce 
had been heard of by Cxsar, who in consequence 
summoned the congress of merchants to ascertain 
the particulars, but, failing to obtain the informa- 
tion through the reticence of the merchants, in- 
vaded Britain and returned with ‘“‘ much booty,” as 
related by Strabo. It is an interesting quastion 
whether this booty was gold. Several classical 
writers record gold as a British export. The paper 
was illustrated by several well-drawn charts and 
plans.—Mr. Allan O. Collard followed with some 
interesting particulars of the history of the very 
ancient body of “ Free Fishers and Dredgers” of 
Whitstable, famous for its oysters from Roman 
times, for it was about the year A.D. 80 that they 
were first exported to Rome by Julius Agricola. 
The history of Whitstable is most closely inter- 
woven with that of its fishermen, who have an 
ancestry reaching far back into the dim past. Some 
of the family names can be traced for centuries 
in the enrolment books preserved by the present 
Whitstable Fishery Company. 





NuUMISMATIC. — May 16.—Sir J. Evans in the 
chair.—Mr. Stuart A. MacDowall and Mr. P. H. 
Webb were elected Members.—Mr. Wilfred Cripps 
exhibited a unique and unpublished aureus of 
Carausius, having on the obverse the laureate and 
draped bust of the emperor and the legend IMP. 
CARAVSIVS . P.F. AVG. and on the reverse the 
figure of Pax (holding an olive branch and sceptre) 
and the legend PAX AVG . VOT. ¥. This very 
interesting coin was found a few years ago at 
Cirencester, in excavating the foundations for some 
villas, The chief interest of the coin is thaf, 
beyond its rarity, it bears the legend vot. V. ( Votis 
quinquennalibus), a hitherto unknown inscription on 
the coins of that reign, and that it is similar to 
another aureus in the possession of Sir J. Evans, 
which, however, differs in having MVLT. x. (Multis 
decennalibus) for vot. V. The type of Pax records 
the treaty of peace between Carausius and Dio- 
cletian and Maximian, which occarred in AD 290, 
the probable date of the striking of the coin.— 
Major A. B. Creeke exhibited, with a note, two 
unpublished copper stycas of A@lfwald I. and 
ZEthelred I., Kings of Northumbria. Hitherto no 
coin of the latter king had been identified; and the 
copper styca of the former marks the change from 
silver to copper of these pieces.—Mr. Lionel L. 
Fletcher exhibited a —e of Charles II. 
reading CRAOLYS for CAROLVS. — Mr. G. F. Hill read 
a paper on a proposed notation to show the position 
of the inscriptions on coins in relation to the type. 
The direction of the inscription should be indicated 
by an arrow with a single barb: a vertical arrow 
for an inscription on the right or left of the type, 
with the barb on the right or left of the shaft 
accordingly ; a horizontal arrow for an inscription 
above or below the type, with the barb above or 
below accordingly. All inscriptions should be 
assumed to read “inwardly” unless otherwise 
indicated ; when they read “ outwardly ” the arrow 
should be marked by two short projections at the 
butt end on the outer side of the shaft. Curved 
inscriptions should be represented by a curved shaft, 
straight inscriptions by a straight one.—Mr. Lionel 
M. Hewlett read a paper on a rare guiennois of 
Edward III. It differs from the ordinary guiennois 
in having the figure of the king on the obverse only 
partly in profile, and in the cross on the reverse 
being similar to that on the leopard, the limbs being 
formed of one plain and two beaded lines instead of 
three plain lines. The lis and leopardsin the angles 
of the cross are turned from the centre. As the 
leopard was struck before the treaty of Bretigny 
aud the guiennois after that treaty, Mr. Hewlett 
considers that this coin belonged to the first issue 
of the latter piece, and from its rarity that it may 
even be a pattern. 





HIsToRICAL. — May 16.— Mr. Frederic Har- 
rison, V.P., in the chair—The following were 
elected Fellows: T. J. Walker, A. W. Lockhart, 
J. L. Osborn, and T, Hobson.—Manchester College, 
Oxford, was admitted as a subscribing library. — 
Reference was made by the Chairman to the death 
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of the late Bishop of Oxford, an Honorary Fellow 
of the Society.—A paper was read by Miss M. B. 
Curran on ‘The Official Correspondence of an 
English Diplomatic Agent in Paris, 1669-77, being the 
dispatches of William Perwich preserved amongst 
the Foreign State Papers at the Record Office and 
the Additional MSS. of the British Museum.—A dis- 
cussion followed, in which Mr, C. H. Firth, the 
Chairman, and the Director took part. 





Society oF ARTS.— May 21.—8ir J. Evans in the 
chair.—A paper on ‘The Rise and Development of 
Egyptian Art’ was read before the Applied Art 
Section by Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie.. The paper 
was illustrated by lantern-slides. ras 

May 22.—A paper on ‘Testing and Training 
Distant Vision, with Special Reference to Militar 
tiequirements,’ was read by Mr. R. Brudenell 
Carter. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— May 14.—Prof. 
Haddon, President, in the chair.—The election of 
the following was announced: Mrs. Ballen, Dr. 
Bushell, Mrs, Farqubarson (of Haughton), Dr. 
Edridge Green, Rev. H. V. Mills, Dr. Mitchell, and 
Mr. Franklin White.—Mr. R. Shelford, Curator of 
the Sarawak Museum, exhibited a number of carved 
bamboos, and commented on the elements of Dyak 
decurative art.—Mr. W. MacDougall read a paper, 
by Dr. Hore and himself, on the relations between 
animals and men in Sarawak. He showed that 
numerous animal cults existed, the origin of which 
was not referable to totemism, though they con- 
tained elements frequently found in totemic cults, 
such as the belief that the soul of a deceased 
ancestor had passed into the body of an animal, 
which was for this reason taboo to his descendants. 
He also described the belief of the Sea Dyaks that 
some men have a Nyarong, or spirit-helper, some- 
times in an animal, sometimes in a fragment of 
quartz, and suggested that this was the origin of 
totemism, the cult of the animal being kept up after 
the death of the man to whom it had given assist- 
ance. He mentioned some cases in which this had 
actually occurred, and also the belief that the spirit- 
helper will give his assistance to the great-grand- 
children of his original protégé if the descendants 
pay him due respect. 


ARISTOTELIAN.— May 20.—Mr. A. F. Shand, V.P., 
in the chair.—Dr. G. Dawes Hicks read a paper on 
‘The Belief in External Realities.’ The paper 
dealt with the question of the psychological genesis 
and development of the reference borne by a per- 
ceived content to a real thing independent of the 
act of apprehending. It was shown that the sense- 
elements do not themselves account for such refer- 
ence, and it was urged that the right mode of 
approaching the problem was through the distinction 
made by the subject between a presented and repre- 
sented content. The marks that led to the recogni- 
tion of this distinction were not, however, to be 
discovered in the respective contents as such. The 
attempt to find them in the attitude of the subject 
as conative were then discussed, and it was argued 
that, although we had here an important factor in 
the development of the conception of reality, we 
could not assume its presence in the earliest stages 
of mental evolution. The suggestion was made that 
we should look for the primordial marks by which 
the distinction comes about to the feeling - tone 
accompanying sense presentations and absent from 
memory images. These feelings would tend to 
incite bodily movement, and the latter would 
connect itself naturally with elementary experiences 
of resistance. The course of the development 
would then proceed along the lines that bring about 
the severance in consciousness of the body from 
extra-organic things.—A discussion followed. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tvrs. Royal Instétution, 3.—‘ ‘The Philosophical Undertones of Modern 
Poetry,’ Lecture 1., Prof. W. Knight. (fyndall Lectures. ) 

— Anthropological Institute, 8}.—‘ Measurements of Crania from 
the Fiy River,’ Mr. J. Gray ; ‘Anthropometrical and Cranio- 
logicai Notes on the Eastern Papuans,’ Mr C. G. Seligmann ; 
‘Kemarks on the Present State of our Knowledge of the 
Ethnology of British New Guinea,’ Prof. A. C. Haddon 

Taves. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘fhe Chemistry of Carbon,’ Lecture II 5 

rof. Dewar. 

- Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8. —Annual Meeting. 

Fai. Physieal, 5—‘A Model which imitates the Behaviour of Di- 
electrics,’ Prof. Fleming and Mr A W. Ashton; ‘The Resist- 
ance of Dielectrics and the Effect of an Alternating Electro- 
motive Force on the Insulating Properties of India-rubber,’ 
and ‘ Note on the Electrification of Dielectrics by Mechanical 
Means,’ Mr Ashton. 

— Royal Institution, 9 —‘ With the Allies in China,’ Mr. A. H. 
Sava nd 


r. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ The Biological Characters of Epiphytic 
Plants,’ Lecture I , Prof. J. B. Farmer. igi dg 








Science Gossig. 

THE Annual Visitation of the Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich, will be held on Saturday next, 
June Ist. 

Dr. Antnur WILLEY, at present Lecturer on 
Biology at Guy’s Hospital, has been appointed 





Curator of the British Guiana Museum at 
Georgetown. It seemsa pity that provision could 
not have been made for keeping at home so 
able and successful a zoologist. The colony is 
to be congratulated on its acquisition. 


In the June number of Man Mr. Andrew 
Lang will criticize the theories of Prof. Cumont 
and others on the sacrifice of St. Dasius, recently 
brought into such prominence by Mr. Frazer 
in ‘The Golden Bough.’ M. Capart, of Brussels, 
will also contribute an article on the relations 
of the Berbers to the population of ancient 
Egypt. 

A German translation of ‘The Climbs of 
Norman-Neruda,’ by his wife, has been pre- 
pared, and will be published in Germany imme- 
diately by F. Bruchmann, of Munich. 

AttHoucH the eclipse parties last Saturday 
were not so completely favoured by the sky as 
on the occasion of the Indian eclipse last year, 
they were able to secure results of great value, 
especially in Mauritius. At Sumatra the sun 
was partially obscured by clouds, interfering to 
some extent with the operations. The English 
party, under the charge of Mr. Dyson, of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, were located on 
the small volcanic island called Auer Gedang, 
about six miles from the western coast of 
Sumatra. The form of the corona resembled 
that in 1867, which was also about a year after 
a minimum of solar spots. At Mauritius, though 
there were heavy clouds over the sun in the 
early morning, the sky was clear during the time 
of totality. Mr. Maunder, of the Royal Obser- 
vatory, Greenwich, and Mr. Claxton, Director 
of the Royal Alfred Observatory, Mauritius, 
with their associates, obtained a large number 
of photographs. It was noted, however, that 
the definition was not good, on account of the 
great amount of atmospheric tremor. The 
corona was larger, more diffused, and fainter 
than in the last two eclipses. The equatorial 
extensions were observed to a considerable dis- 
tance both east and west of the sun. 

Pror. Kreutz communicates to the Astro- 
nomische Nachrichten (No. 3712) a first calcu- 
lation, with an ephemeris up to the present 
time, of the orbit of comet a, 1901. According 
to this it passed its perihelion on April 24th, at 
the distance from the sun of 0°24 in terms of 
the earth’s mean distance, and is now at the 
distance from us of 1°49 on the same scale (this 
was 1°00 on the 9th inst.). Its present position 
is in the constellation Monoceros, moving in a 
north-easterly direction towards the border of 
Gemini, but it is too faint to be seen without 
telescopic aid. 








FINE ARTS 


ee 


Lists of Antiquarian Remains in the Nizam’s 
Territories, compiled by Henry Cousens(Calcutta, 
Archeological Survey of India), comprise brief 
notes of the antiquities of Haidarabad, Auran- 
gabad, Gulbarga, Warangal, and Bidar, classified 
on the new system adopted by the Government 
of India. We have already criticized this system, 
and view with considerable apprehension the 
many occurrences of the numeral III. in 
the margin of these lists—indicating that the 
monuments to which this mark is affixed either 
cannot or need not be preserved. It is true 
that Mr. Cousens states that the classifying 
‘‘is in many cases tentative, and is subject to 
revision on a better acquaintance with the 
remains described”; but we maintain that no 
monument ought to be condemned before this 
‘better acquaintance” is made, and that the 
provisional IIT. in the margin will infallibly 
check any attempt at preservation of any 
monument thus branded. It is particularly 
necessary that no final judgment should be 
passed upon the remains of the Mohammedan 
architecture of the Deccan kingdoms until 
some qualified Arabic and Persian epigraphist 





has examined them thoroughly. That Mr. 
Cousens makes no pretence to any special 
knowledge of this kind is evident from his 
manner of spelling such Arabic and Persian 
names as occur in his lists. It is extraordinary 
that the Indian Government, whilst spending 
considerable sums upon the publication of the 
numerous Mohammedan antiquities which are 
described in the Archeological Survey, has 
never yet employed a competent Arabic scholar 
to deal with their inscriptions, or even to revise 
the orthography of the publications. With 
these reservations, the lists appear to be care- 
fully prepared and well indexed, and will be 
useful for reference. 


M. Evatne Mintz has reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres his paper on Le Musée de Por- 
traits de Paul Jove. The history of this famous 
museum is a subject of general as well as special 
interest, for the collection of portraits to which 
Paolo Giovio—‘‘ médecin, prélat, polygraphe, 
historien bien informé, latiniste élégant ”— 
devoted his best energies has often preserved 
the sole authentic record of the features of 
illustrious men. M. Miintz reminds us that 
the celebration of the discovery of America 
drew attention to the most authentic portrait 
of Columbus. That happened to be the one 
preserved in this collection, some remains of 
which are still in the hands of the family at 
Como, whilst copies made for Cosimo dei Medici 
may be found at Florence, and copies of these 
copies at Vienna. The reconstruction early in 
the seventeenth century of the ‘‘ des Jovian” 
brought about the ruin of the works on its walls 
and the dispersion of medals and statues; ata 
later date the collection was divided, one branch 
of the house retaining the portraits of authors, 
the other taking a series chiefly composed of 
warriors. The name of Giovio is still borne by 
the younger branch; the elder is represented 
by the Marquis Giorgio Raimondo Orchi and 
Signor Pietro Novelli, who sold to Prince 
Napoleon, in 1880, the portrait of Cosimo dei 
Medici by Bronzino, and who are now in pos- 
session of thatof Columbus. In 1548, four years 
before his death, Giovio himself, then Bishop 
of Nocera, in a letter to Doni, the author of 
the ‘Zucca’ (published at Venice by Marcolini 
in 1552), announced his intention of publish- 
ing reproductions of his gallery ; but it was not 
until 1575-7 that a considerable selection of the 
portraits was brought out by Perna in the Basle 
edition of Giovio’s ‘ Elogia Virorum Illustrium.’ 
The portrait of Giovio himself which was pre- 
fixed to this book is a proof, if any were needed, 
of the unequal value attaching to these docu- 
ments. It is reproduced by M. Miintz in his 
valuable and exhaustive treatise, but it is 
scarcely possible to recognize it as representing 
the same subject as that of the fine profile head 
given in 1754 by Rovillio in his edition of 
Domenichi’s translation of the ‘Dialogo dell’ 
Imprese Militari et Amorose di Monsignor 
Giovio, Vescovo di Nocera,’ 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Third Notice.) 


We propose in this article to consider briefly 
the remaining oil paintings in the Academy 
which call for notice. In the first room the 
portrait of Lady Barran (No. 21) struck us as 
one of the most pleasing of Mr. J. J. Shannon’s 
works. In his portraits of young ladies he 
scarcely ever fails to give to the face a mere- 
tricious charm of expression by a trick of blur- 
ring the corners of the mouths. In this portrait 
of an elderly lady he has fortunately not 
attempted this ingenious and flattering device ; 
and though something of the same quality of 
false elegance makes itself felt, the picture is 
undoubtedly prepossessing and the colour 
pleasant. The same artist’s Flower-Girl (274) 


has, we believe, been acquired under the terms 
of the Chantrey Bequest. 


This and one of Mr. 
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Shannon’s pictures in the New Gallery suggest 
that he is modifying his style ; the patchwork of 
rounded masses of light and shade, the liquid 
and fused handling, and the bright notes of 
greenish and rosy colour in the flesh indicate 
that Scotch influences, considerably modified 
from their original inspiration, are at work here. 
The change is to be welcomed for the new 
gaiety it gives to his colour and the new trans- 
parency to the paint ; while, elementary as the 
notion of pattern advocated by the Scotch 
painters is, the attempt to fit the thing seen into 
any scheme gives the artist a chance to see 
things in a new way, gives him a clue to the 
selection of the emphatic and negligible con- 
trasts.— Another picture acquired by the Chan- 
trey Bequest is Mr. Albert Goodwin’s Ali Baba 
and the Forty Thieves (53). Mr. Goodwin 
has a pleasing fancy, and he has elaborated a 
personal colour-scheme in which points of 
bright local colour tell upon a groundwork of 
drab. In his small water-colours, of which 
Rye (983) is a good specimen, these qualities 
give his work distinction, and on such a scale 
and in such a medium his conception of Ali 
Baba would make a satisfactory illustration of 
the story. But neither his fancy nor his colour- 
scheme will quite stand the test of complete 
realization on such a large scale as this pic- 
ture affords. The drabs have become chalky, 
and the lack of any big sense of design makes 
the composition loose and incoherent. The 
scene is visualized closely enough for an illus- 
tration—not closely enough for a picture. 

In the Second Gallery Mr. Denis Eden’s ‘‘ He 
who defers his work from day to day” (80) 
arrests attention by the fact that the artist has 
chosen to take up once again the tradition of 
the realistic Pre - Raphaelites. The picture 
implies a close study of detailed form, and the 
pose of the figure is not without humour ; but 
Mr. Eden at present wears the style he has 
adopted too self-consciously. The externals of 
the style he has acquired, but hardly as yet the 
passionate love of beauty which led to its ori- 
ginal discovery. 

Mr. Napier Hemy’s Home Wind (85) is 
excellent as observation, and there is a real 
sense of movement conveyed by the lines of the 
boat. It is indeed a pity that one who under- 
stands the sea so thoroughly should never have 
attempted, like the great sea painters, to find a 
truly pictorial expression for his store of know- 
ledge and feeling. Like many of his compeers, 
he is content to work outside the limits of the 
convention of his medium.—A little landscape, 
Solitude (90), by the Hon. Walter James, though 
by no means accomplished, exhibits an unusual 
feeling for composition and a reserved and 
sober tonality. 

Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s Mermaid (138) is— 
well, a diploma work. The artist has been con- 
tent to repeat the most ordinary commonplaces 
of a hackneyed conception. No touch of a 
freakish or whimsical fancy, such as the subject 
might have prompted, disturbs the prosaic 
deliberation of his rendering.—The same unin- 
spired patience, the same want of any imperative 
need for creation, mark Sir E. J. Poynter's 
Helena and Hermia (169). They are pretty 
things he tells us of ; but how listlessly and per- 
functorily he accomplishes his narrative! The 
figures are drawn with careful accuracy, but 
the line nowhere grips the form closely at 
any point: it might be a little to one side or 
the other without its making any difference. 
There was apparently no clearly visualized image 
present to the artist’s mind when he executed 
it; the types are not definite, consistent, or 
particularly appropriate ; any other two models 
would have done just as well as a starting-point 
for that process of smoothing down what is 
characteristic which is supposed to constitute 
the ideal manner. Imaginative design has in 
great periods of art been understood as the 
rendering of intensely personal convictions and 
ideas within the conventions of the pictorial 





mode of expression. Our Academicians—and 
Sir E. J. Poynter may stand in this matter as 
a type—have changed all that, and now we 
render profoundly conventional ideas and an 
almost total absence of feeling without regard 
to the limits and conventions of the medium 
of expression.—Sir L. Alma Tadema, in his 
Under the Roof of Blue Ionian Weather (220), 
works on the same lines. His picture this year 
is as near as ever to the appearance of good 
marble, but much further than his quite early 
works from good painting of marble, and between 
these there is a vast difference. 


In Gallery No. IV. Mr. Charles Sims’s large 
decorative composition Spreading their Wings 
(254), a group of figures by the sea-shore, with 
the sail of a boat seen over the edge of a dune, 
is well composed, and shows an individual 
feeling for pale atmospheric colour.—In the 
next room Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s City of London 
(361) attracts attention by the striking idea of 
composition which the artist has found — the 
whole city seen from a height, with the river 
making a serpentine streak of coppery light 
across it; but the idea, in itself good, has 
scarcely been carried out adequately; the 
silhouette of the dark barges which trail across 
the band of light might surely have afforded 
an excuse fora more eoherent and intentional 
design, while the colour-scheme, an opposition 
of blue-grey and copper colour, is not modulated 
with any subtlety. 

In Gallery No. VI. Prue (461), by Mr. Alex- 
ander Roche, is a pleasing arrangement in 
silvery greys and straw colour, seen in a har- 
monious half tone. — Mr. Fritz Thaulow’s 
Old Fabrique, Christiania (470), is certainly one 
of the most accomplished landscapes in the 
exhibition ; the artist’s rendering of the copper 
reflected lights on the deep bronze-green of icy 
water is masterly, nor does the closeness of his 
observation lead him to neglect entirely the 
tonality of the painting. 

In Gallery No. VIII. Mr. Horatio Walker's 
Oxen Drinking (582), withits strong reminiscences 
of the manner of the French romanticists, 
stands out from the rest by its feeling for 
dignity and breadth of style.— Miss E. M. 
Wilson’s Still Life (585) struck us as showing a 
right intention. 

In the next room, devoted to small pieces, 
Mr. J. R. K. Duff's studies of sheep (620 and 
750) are remarkable. Mr. Duff has apparently 
studied sheep intensely ; he knows the character- 
istic forms and movements of the animals by 
heart, and can draw them with extreme freedom 
and vivacity. We hope that so vigorous a 
draughtsman will not be compelled by the exac- 
tions of public taste to confine himself to this 
one rather meagre subject, but will add other 
animals to his repertory.—Mr. Talbot Hughes’s 
Blind Abbess (735) deserves mention, in spite of 
its somewhat false sentiment, for its sober and 
scientific technique. 

Mr. Edward Stott’s Sunday Morning (718) 
is a sensitive and sympathetic rendering of a 
cottage interior, in which the conventionally 
picturesque has been studiously avoided. Mr. 
Stott paints as a rule twilight scenes, in which 
his modification of the pointilliste technique 
affords a convenient way of suggesting the 
vague contours of such effects; but in an 
interior like this we cannot feel that it is an 
assistance. To paint a white tablecloth by an 
infinity of small strokes of coloured pigments, 
which more or less fuse, when seen at a certain 
distance, to produce white, is surely an unne- 
cessary proceeding. White and grey paints are 
perfectly accessible; and moreover, had the 
tone been rendered by whites and greys it 
might have been possible for the artist to apply 
the paint with broad and expressive brush- 
work, In this minute mosaic of colours all 
expressiveness of the quality of paint, all calli- 
graphic beauty of handling, of necessity dis- 


appear. 





Gallery No. X. is devoted to imagination. 
Mr. Collier, the most prosaic of portrait 
painters, leads the way with the Venusberg 
(794). Venus has borrowed the carpet from 
Giorgione’s Castelfranco‘ Madonna,’ while Tann- 
haiuser is merely the Gonzaga of Mantegna’s 
‘Madonna della Vittoria’ turned at a different 
angle. The nude figures are but ill-concealed 
London models, entirely unsuited to entrance 
even so weak a Tannhiuser ; and the whole 
composition, with its crude, opaque pigment, 
makes one hope that the painter will return to 
- capable prose descriptions of contemporary 
ife. 

Mr. Tuke takes imagination much more 
seriously ; he has not the air of indulging in it 
now and again, like Mr. Collier, in order to 
show that he can do that as well as any other 
feat of dexterity. He is clearly labouring under 
the tyranny of an insidious theory. He wants 
to imitate literally real figures as they pose 
before him, and at the same time to give them 
the air of mythological divinities. Accordingly, 
he paints an ill-proportioned and undistinguished 
youth coming through a copse (823), while to sug- 
gest that he is intended for Apollo he employs the 
rather crude device of symbolizing by the sun- 
light shining through his hair the sun-god’s 
flaming locks. Such a fancy might pass well 
enough as a literary conceit, but it will not bear 
the weight of all this solid paint. Mr. Tuke’s 
figures are not well enough drawn, are too 
vaguely constructed, to be real, but it is a mis- 
take to suppose that by their want of reality 
they approach to any reasonable ideal ; on the 
contrary, a true ideal type should be one in 
which the parts are more definitely, more intel- 
ligibly related than in an actual figure. Mr. 
Tuke’s effort is evidently inspired by such 
genuine feeling for the beauty of the human 
figure, by such a keen desire to approximate to a 
Hellenic attitude, that it is a pity to see him 
condemned to failure by the misleading pre- 
mises with which he starts. 





NOTES FROM ROME. 

I HAVE just paid a visit to the works in 
progress under and near the church of San Saba, 
on the lesser Aventine, and I firmly believe 
that when they are completed in accordance 
with the programme formulated at the last 
Congress of Sacred Archology, that church 
will easily win the place of honour among the 
productions of mediszval Roman art. The 
present excavations have allowed us, first of 
all, to connect the standing edifice with the 
Augustan institution of the Vigiles, and more 
directly with the barracks of the second batta- 
lion of that body of policemen, under the care 
of which Region XII. (Piscina Publica) and 
Region XIII. (Aventine) were placed. After 
the fall of the empire the abandoned quarters 
became the property of Silvia, the mother of 
Gregory the Great, and there the pious lady used 
to prepare the simple meal—a dish of vegetables 
—which was daily sent over to the monastery 
of St. Andrew ad Clivum Scauri, the residence 
of Gregory. The first traces of the Christian- 
ization of the place are to be found in acharming 
little basilica, the pavement of which lies five 
feet below that of the present church. The 
basilica had its walls entirely covered with 
frescoes, in much better style and preservation 
than those of Sta. Maria Antiqua; but very 
little of them is left to tell the tale. The head 
of the Redeemer, once painted in the centre 
of the apse, has been recovered almost intact 
from pieces of masonry which fell on the floor 
when the basilica was done away with in 1205 
to make room for the upper church. The best- 
preserved panel represents the story of the 
paralytic. Another contains a riddle, mostly 
composed of initials, and ending with the 
sentence, ‘‘Clever you are if you can make me 
out.” The riddle, however, has been explained 
by Huelsen, with the help of a classic inscription 
or text in which those initials occur. 
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The main interest of the place, however, 
lies in the fact of its connexion with the great 
monastic institution of Mar-Saba in Palestine. 
The first representatives were invited to Rome, 

robably after the plunder of Mar-Saba by the 
Seiden in the seventh century, and remained 
in possession of the Aventine monastery up 
to 1044, when Lucius II. substituted in their 
place the monks of Cluny. Many interesting 
records of this Eastern brotherhood have just 
been found. First of all comes the sacred well 
which they must have dug in commemoration of 
the miraculous spring of Mar-Saba. The waters 
of the Roman well were considered holy and 
miracle-working by the faithful, who drank 
them at a tank or trough placed in the east wing 
of the cloisters. Use had been made for this 
purpose of an old marble sarcophagus, the bas- 
reliefs of which represent Apollo, the nine 
Muses, and the figure of the poet who was 
buried within. This sarcophagus has just been 
rediscovered, together with ten or fifteen others 
in which the monks themselves were buried. 
Chapel and monastery were demolished in 1205 
by the Abbot John ; the level of the ground was 
raised by five feet, and a new and much larger 
church and new cloisters were built from the 
designs of ‘‘ Magister Jacobus,” son of Lawrence 
and father of Cosmas. As usualon such occasions 
and at that age, Magister Jacobus laid hands 
on any ancient monument of the Aventine 
that supplied him with the necessary materials, 
such as columns, capitals, bases, marble slabs 
for the pavement, lintels, &c. More marbles 
were brought in, however, than he could dispose 
of, and this surplus stock is being found now in 
a corner of the garden, where the marble-cutter’s 
shed had probably been set up. The best frag- 
ments belong to the frieze of a temple or of a 
great mausoleum, beautifully carved in volutes 
and festoons. The walls of the Cosmati church 
were all covered with frescoes, whitewashed at 
a later age. The white coating has already been 
removed in more than one place, and many 
interesting pictures have been recovered, includ- 
ing a group of the Virgin Mary, the infant Jesus, 
and San Saba, attributed to Pietro Cavallini. 

The name of Cavallini reminds me of another 
interesting discovery lately made at Sta. Cecilia 
in Trastevere, which I am afraid I omitted to 
record in my preceding notes. In the spring 
of last year, while the wooden stalls of the nuns 
were temporarily removed from the choir above 
the porch or narthex of the church, a large 
fresco was discovered measuring 44 feet in 
length and 7 feet in height. The figure of 
the Redeemer, seated on the heavenly throne, 
occupies the centre of the great composition, 
surrounded by a halo and by a “glory” of 
angels. On either side of the halo or “aureola ”’ 
stand the figures of John the Baptist and of the 
Virgin Mary, the latter hopelessly injured by 
several coatings of oil colour. Then follow two 
groups of apostles, among whom Peter, Bartholo- 
mew, John, Thomas, and James the Elder have 
already been identified, partly from their special 
attributes, partly from faint traces of their 
names. Prof. Hermanin, who has published 
an account of this find in the Archivio della 
Societa Romana di Storia Patria, vol. xxiii. 
1900, pp. 397-410, declares that the fresco of 
Sta. Cecilia is ‘‘the best and greatest work of 
art of medizeval Rome ” for excellence of design, 
for grandeur of composition, and for strength 
of execution. Its author is undoubtedly Pietro 
Cavallini, of whom Vasari says, ‘‘ Rome, having 
lost all traces of its former power in the battle- 
field as well as in the fields of art and science, 
saw the dawn of better days in the birth of 
Pietro Cavallini”; and after mentioning his 
works in the church of the Aracceli, at Sta. Maria 
in Trastevere, and at San Crisogono, Vasari adds, 
‘**He painted with his own hands nearly the 
whole church of Sta. Cecilia,” which is perfectly 
true, as shown not only by the present discovery, 
but also by our certain knowledge that other 
equally important pictures are still concealed 





under the whitewash of the nave. Francesco 
Ficoroni says in his ‘ Description of Rome’ of 
1744, ‘‘The church of Santa Cecilia was once 
all covered with frescoes in the Gothic [he 
means primitive] style, which were whitewashed 
lately by the munificence [sic] of Cardinal 
Acquaviva.” The same Cavallini supplied Ber- 
toldo Stefaneschi with the cartoons for the 
mosaics of the apse. The mosaics were finished 
in 1291; the frescoes were executed between 
1298 and 1308. 

Those coming to Rome next autumn or 
winter will be pleasantly surprised by the great 
improvements in the condition and aspect of 
the Baths of Caracalla, which are nearing com- 
pletion under the direction of Cavaliere de 
Angelis. The State has purchased the strip of 
land which separates the Baths from the Appian 
Way (Via di Porta San Sebastiano), and has 
turned it into a pleasant garden, through which 
visitors will enter the place. The workmen 
are now engaged in clearing the network of 
underground corridors and passages which 
enabled the staff of balieatores to attend to their 
duties, and appear at any point where their 
attendance was required without interfering 
with the crowd of elegant customers who 
thronged the halls above. Over 1,600 feet of 
these corridors have already been cleared, but 
the progress of the work has unfortunately been 
stopped by the inrush of spring water. Unless 
an outlet is found in the direction of the new 
sewer which drains the valleys of the Coliseum 
and of the Circus Maximus, I am afraid that we 
shall never be able to learn the secret of the 
inner working and the mechanism of the service 
of the great establishment where fifteen hundred 
bathers could be accommodated at the same 
time. The heads of two marble statues have 
just been found in one of the passages ; they 
are considerably larger than life, perfectly well 
preserved, and must have fallen into the cellar 
through a skylight which opens in the vaulted 
ceiling. 

The Mausoleum of Hadrian and the Castle 
of S. Angelo have been finally abandoned by 
their military occupants, and added to the 
already considerable list of historical monu- 
ments which are daily accessible to the public on 
the payment of an entrance fee. We owe these 
results to the untiring efforts of Signor 
Mariano Borgatti, a major of the Royal En- 
gineers, under whose supervision the mauso- 
leum and castle are now being put in order. 
The dark spiral corridor which ascends from 
the gate facing the Bridge of 8. Angelo to the 
sepulchral chamber above, the design and orna- 
mentation of which one could hardly make out 
by torch or candle light, is now illuminated 
by electricity. The apartment of Paul III. will 
be turned into a museum, and excavations are 
already in progress at the foot of the mauso- 
leum to ascertain the details of its construc- 
tion. 

On Friday, April 19th, a new gallery for the 
exhibition of the works of the late William 
Stanley Haseltine, the celebrated American 
landscape painter, was opened in his former 
studio. It occupies four halls in the Palazzo 
Altieri, two of which contain oil pictures, two 
others pictures and sketches in water colours, 
Haseltine’s works are too widely known and 
appreciated on either side of the Atlantic to 
require a special notice, but I acknowledge that 
the exhibition of this unknown and wonderful 
mass of original sketches has taken all of us by 
surprise. We are amazed at his power in inter- 
preting and rendering the feeling of such dif- 
ferent lights and landscapes as those of Sicily, 
Spain, Holland, Tyrol, Capri, and Venice. As 


a Roman I rejoice in the fact that Haseltine’s 
favourite subjects were the Campagna and the 
pine-groves of the Maremma coast. 

The latest announcements from the Forum 
concern the discovery of two or three sarco- 
phagi, used over again as graves, under the floor 
of Sta. Maria Antiqua; of one or two fritilli or 





dice-boxes ; of a piece of cs grave; and lastly 
of a stone hatchet, which, however, has been 
picked up in strata of comparatively recent 
formation. Ropotro LaNnctan1, 





THE SALONS OF 1901. 
Il, 

THE two Salons are open ; that means a tota} 
of nearly 6,800 pictures, statues, engravings, &c. 
Add a thousand pictures or so at the ‘‘ Salon des 
Indépendants,” which has also opened its doors, 
and lastly some hundred portraits of children 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries at 
the ‘* Exposition de l’Enfance”’ in the Petit 
Palais of the Avenue Nicholas II. (where the 
retrospective exhibition of French art. took 
place last year), and at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts an exhibition of the work of Daumier. 
This is much, too much at a time! I shall 
confine myself in these notes to a few general 
remarks on a small number of works of some 
interest and significance. 

The Société des Artistes Frangais, which has 
at its head all the chief men of the official 
studios and the members of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts, maintains the monopoly of those 
large and useless scholastic pictures which, by 
their unreasonable dimensions and_ historic 
subjects, claim the exclusive right, according to 
the old sesthetic ideas, to pretend to the dignity 
of ‘‘grand art.” They form good lessons to 
young artists who want to be shown what they 
should not do. Viewed in this light, Le 
Paradis Perdw of M. L. Béroud (A.F. 171) 
forms a powerful deterrent. A picture such as 
this is, one may say, the work of a deplorable 
pedagogy, which, starting from @ priori formulas 
and a certain definition of form and beauty, 
ends, as searching analysis will discover, by 
perverting the pupil's sense of life, destroying all 
spontaneity, and making the eye forget to look 
at nature. Conventional gestures, declamatory 
attitudes, heavy and empty expressions, are 
the result of several months, perhaps, of dogged 
labour and conscientious effort. : 

The feeling for colour is no more right or 
expressive than that for the living form. If art 
had to be limited to such task-work as this, we 
should have to close the studios and appeal to 
the barbarians. But one can see that such 
pictures are the last manifestations, the belated 
results, of a condemned system. The number 
of these academic, pages grows less every year. 
The pupils of the Ecolede Rome onlycompromise 
themselves in this way when they are obliged to 
do so by some official order. 

These orders, which are greedily sought after 
for other than artistic reasons, are supplied by 
the successive enlargements of public monu- 
ments or the erection of new ones. The new 
Sorbonne has been worth some acres of more 
or less decorative painting to artists; the 
Hotel de Ville is not yet completely deco- 
rated; the School of Law has only just 
begun to put on its variegated adornment ; 
there is always in the suburbs some mari 
requiring a symbolic picture for the salle des 
mariages; and, lastly, the new rooms of the 
Palais de Justice have still some surfaces to 
cover and some ceilings to be seen. = 

Although this art of ceiling-painting is para- 
doxical in idea—and nothingcan be more illogical, 
in spite of examples afforded by the Italian 
Renaissance, than to put a picture in a position 
where one cannot see it without getting a twist 
in one’s back and a stiff neck—painters will never 
give it up; and the authorities, by the orders 
they give, regrettably encourage these mistaken 
ideas. The great ceiling of the year is due to 
M. Léon Bonnat (A.F. 239), and is intended 
for the Palais de Justice. Its subject can easily 
be guessed : the painter is not tired of repeat- 
ing the old allegories which have so often been 
used since poor human Justice began to exert 
herself as well as might be to search for truth, 
protect innocence, and confound calumny. His 
only purpose is to make thesecommonplaces more 
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brilliant by the violent energy with which he | undeserved success is a picture by M. | Schreyer, Arabs Resting, 472). E. Verboeck- 


enunciates them. On a sky of crude blue is a 
heap of clouds like those rocks which one feels 
to be the unchanging work of eternity: here 
Justice sits, as in a fortress, with her two arms 
outstretched, one hand defending, the other 
menacing. On her left a mother and child 
implore her protection; under her feet Crime 
and Calumny lie prone. The straightforward 
work and spirited execution of M. Bonnat, on 
whom Spanish realism has left more mark than 
academic education, are strikingly effective in 
these pieces of bravura. Draperies of blue, red, 
and yellow stand out with so decided a note that 
their loudness cannot fail to awake the magi- 
strates if the eloquence of the Bar or the excel- 
lence of their own dinner inclines them io 
occasional slumber. 

All this is executed in a powerful style, but 
the hardnesses of it will be less felt when the 
picture takes its place on the ceiling. But then, 
as 1 said before, it will be difficult to see it—a 
very uncomfortable affair. How much more 
logical were the painters before the Renaissance, 
when, like Ambrogio Lorenzetti in the Palazzo 
Pubblico of Siena, they painted with an attrac- 
tive mixture of popular naiveté and sacerdotal 
majesty the real and moral allegory of Good 
Government ; or when, like Dierick Bouts of 
Haarlem, they represented on the walls of the 
judgment hall the Iniquitous Judgment of 
the Emperor Otho III., to put judges on their 
guard against false witnesses. 

If academic art is visibly declining, there is 
no doubt that the painters of the rising genera- 
tion are casting increasingly human eyes on 
life, and that in this way modern art, with a 
more benevolent social outlook, is destined to 
find its most effective revival. A painter still 
young, who for some years has deserved the 
serious attention of criticism, M. Lucien Simon, 
exhibits at the Société Nationale a work which 
deserves warm praise from this point of view, 
the Procession (S.N. 831). In the foreground 
of a Breton landscape, characterized in summary 
but forcible fashion by a gloomy plain which 
stretches to the horizon under a low sky and 
joins the leaden line of the sea, a procession is 
passing. The persons are cut off by the picture, 
and only represented at half length, but each of 
the figures—priests, singers, peasant men and 
women—shows so strongly observed an indi- 
viduality, and the painter has produced in such 
bold relief likenesses which sum up the whole 
character of a race in air and gesture, he has 
varied with such moderation and sound feeling 
for colour the modulations of black and white in 
ecclesiastical and civil costume, that the work 
gives the impression some way off of a definite 
document. As one comes to study it closer, 
one is more struck by the signs here of a 
deep and humane observation of nature, of 
respect for life, of a will keen and restless to 
fix that life as it passes at an essential moment 
cf its appearance, and of a delicate, almost 
trembling sensibility which the bold and rough 
style of the brushwork cannot hide. 

M. Charles Cottet, who is a friend of M. 
Lucien Simon, and belongs, like him, to the 
group called ‘“‘ Breton” (though one was born 
at Paris and the other at Puy), exhibits a 
picture, Au Pays de la Mer, Nuit de la Saint- 
Jean (S.N. 212), remarkable for its forcible 
expression. On the shore of a Breton bay, 
under the sky of night, a group of peasants 
have just lighted the fire and are looking 
at the flickering flames, while on the horizon 
other fires lighted by peasants punctuate by 
their orange reflections the dark blue gloom 
of the night. The dull and grave harmony of 
the picture possesses a compensating richnesa; 
the intimate character of the scene and the 
majesty of the view of the sea combine to 
make an impression of solemn quiet, and 

Goethe’s saying that reality is the source of all 
poetry is once more verified. 
At the Salon a great and by no means 








Joseph Bail, Le Repas des Servantes (A.F. 
83). What prevents this excellent painting 
from being a masterpiece? Very little, except 
perhaps a little of the “sentiment” of which 
Chardin spoke when, to some one who was 
boasting before him of methods and recipes 
for obtaining harmonious results, he replied 
crossly, ‘Qui vous a dit qu’on peignit avec des 
couleurs? On se sert de couleurs; on peint 
avec le sentiment.” Three servants are seated 
near a window round a table bright with the 
freshness of a white cloth. They are all alike 
dressed in white. The walls of the room are 
painted of a green tint which the rays of the sun 
catch and caress; and against the greens re- 
flections of rose, lilac, and salmon colour come 
out and play on the figures of the servants and 
the whiteness of the table. It is a quiet and 
harmonious exchange of correct values, in which 
the complementary colours intervene at the right 
places. The result is painting sound, fresh, and 
charming in effect. Why am I not altogether 
persuaded ? why do I resist its charm? It is, I 
think, because the figures of the servants are 
treated exactly like the dead nature which sur- 
rounds them ; the working, the process, prevails 
here over the ‘‘sentiment.” I feel in the 
arrangement and making of the picture too 
much combination and artifice; more of the 
painting and painter than of life and humanity. 
And I think of the ‘ Benedicite,’ the ‘ Pour- 
voyante,’ the ‘ Ménagéres’ of Chardin, in which 
the subtlest secrets of painting are revealed with 
an air of innocence which makes one forget them 
at the moment when one is most possessed by 
their charm and effectiveness. ‘‘ Savoir & fond 
son métier et s’affranchir du métier,” this is the 
secret of great artists. AnprR£ MICHEL. 


THE GUILDHALL CATALOGUE. 
Guildhall, E.C., May 14th, 1901. 

I am sorry that Major Martin Hume appears 
to take so much to heart my inability (for it was 
not unwillingness) to avail myself of his services. 
The catalogue issued at first is practically a 
proof, and is so marked, and in every instance 
but one the mistake or misprint to which he 
calls attention had been rectified before the 
appearance of his letter in your issue of Satur- 
day last. 

Were he in my place, and responsible not 
only for the selection of the examples put for- 
ward for exhibition and for their due arrival 
from distant places, but also for their effective 
arrangement on the walls (a task which has to 
be carried out within a strictly limited time, 
concurrently with the completion of the cata- 
logue, and involving in itself much thought, 
perplexity, and irritation), he would probably 
consider, as I do, a few inaccuracies in a first 
edition of a lengthy catalogue as of very little 
consequence, and scarcely worthy of mention in 
the columns of the Atheneum. 

He suggests, by the way, that on p. 34 
Colmenar de Oreja (which, if he look far 
enough, he will find is the correct name) should 
read Colmenar la Vieja. There is no such 
place as Colmenar la Vieja, the interpretation 
of which would be Colmenar, the old woman. 
I presume he means Colmenar Viejo or Old 
Colmenar. As to the misprint on p. 132 of 
d’Aublay for d’Aulnoy, had I been confusing 
the name, as he suggests, with Fanny Burney, 
I should have written d’Arblay, not d’Aublay. 

A. G. TEMPLE, 
Director of the Guildhall Gallery. 





SALES. 

Messrs. CuristreE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 18th inst. the following works. Draw- 
ings: L. Haghe, Cromwell and the Portrait of 
Charles I., 561. C. Fielding, A Road Scene, 
with cattle and figures, 1361. J. M. W. Turner, 
London from Lambeth Fields, 1571. Pictures: 
B. W. Leader, In North Wales, 120/.; 
The Sandpit, Burrows Cross, 157]. A. 





hoven, A Donkey, Goat, and Sheep in a Land- 
scape, 120). C. Fielding, Distant View of 
Dunstaffnage Castle, 131/. Sir T, Lawrence, 
Head of a Young Girl, with dark curling hair, 
1731. F. Guardi, A View on the Grand Canal, 
Venice, 178/.; The Piazza of St. Mark’s, 
1781. S. Ruysdael, A River Scene, 1311. 
E. Nicol, Il Pensiero, 1471. G. Earl, Polo 
Match at Hurlingham, 1471. P. J. Clays, 
Clair de Lune dans la Rade de Vlessingen, 
1201. Sir J. Gilbert, Old Age and Youth, 2251. 
F. Holl, Lullaby, 1411. E. van Marcke, A 
Group of Cattle near an Old Water-Mill, 1781. 
E. Isabey, A French Fishing-Boat running for 
Shelter, 3467. W. Miiller, A Landscape with a 
Rainbow, figures by W. Collins, 199/. T. S. 
Cooper, A Group of Cattle standing in the 
River, 6511. W. Hunt, The Gleaners, 118. 


J. Constable, The Lock, 1,995). J. F. Her- 
ring, sen., Members of the Temperance 
Association, 110). H. O'Neil, Eastward Ho! 
2101. 


On the 20th inst. Cox’s drawing A View near 
the Kentish Coast was sold for 521. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Messrs. Graves in their Pall Mall Gallery 
are showing ‘ Queen Victoria’s Last Ceremony,’ 
by Mr. H. J. Brooks, and some ‘Original 
Sketches’ by Mr. R. T. Pritchett. 

THe June number of the Magazine of Art 
will contain an article on ‘ The Portraits of the 
Two Duchesses of Devonshire, by Mr. W. 
Roberts, and will be illustrated with nearly 
twenty reproductions of portraits of these two 
celebrities by various artists. 

WitH regard to the saving of Hogarth’s 
House, Chiswick, an account of which we gave 
a short time since, it is well to state that it is 
proposed to buy and repair the building and 
preserve it as a memorial and a museum of 
Hogarth relics. Many such relics and prints 
from the painter’s works, and original engrav- 
ings and etchings by him, have been offered for 
the museum, but the committee charged with 
the task of preservation are not, of course, able 
to accept these offers until the place itself is 
secured. Fifteen hundred pounds at least will 
be required. Hogarth did not, as some have 
supposed, die in this little house, but at his 
town house in Leicester Square, a structure 
which disappeared some years ago to make 
room for the school there. Hogarth lived at 
Chiswick between 1749 and his death in 1764, 
after which his widow, Thornhill’s daughter, 
occupied the place, and in her later years 
received there a sort of pension from the Royal 
Academy, which was founded more than four 
years alter her husband’s decease. She was 
buried by his side under the tomb which still 
stands in Chiswick churchyard, and which, having 
fallen into some decay about 1860, was repaired 
at the cost of Mr. Hogarth, of Aberdeen, an 
admirer (but no relation) of the painter. One 
of the latest ‘‘ Hogarthiana” is that not very 
long before the restoration of the tomb a man 
presented himself at the British Museum and 
pressed the authorities there to buy of him a 
human skull which he averred was that of the 
painter. The Museum of course declined. 
Hogarth has a claim that is perhaps not 
generally known: he was the first of English 
painters (we might, indeed, write European 
artists) who frequently and urgently pleaded 
for mercy to animals in the service of man. 
Mr. P. W. R. Murray, London and County 
Bank, Chiswick, will receive subscriptions on 
behalf of the committee. 

An exhibition of antiquities, &c., found 
during the excavations at Silchester last season 
will be held, by permission of the Council, 
at the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Burlington House, from Monday, June 3rd, to 
Saturday, June 15th inclusive(Sunday excepted). 
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On the 20th inst. the memorial to Rosa 
Bonheur, the gift of Mr. E. Gambart—a bull in 
bronze, which we described at length some 
months ago—was unveiled amid much public 
rejoicing at Fontainebleau. The illustrious artist 
lived many years in the neighbourhood of the 
royal town. 

THe Musée Communal at Brussels has 
just acquired an important and interesting 
water-colour drawing by Madame de la Tour, 
the celebrated miniaturist. The subject is 
written on the drawing itself: ‘‘ Premiére dis- 
tribution des prix de la Société des Beaux- 
Arts de Bruxelles, & I’hétel de la Mairie, le 
24 novembre, 1811.” This work was commenced 
in 1811, but was not finished until 1813, in 
which year it was exhibited at the Salon de 
Bruxelles. The Mayor, Charles d’Ursel, is 
attended by the members of the Préfecture and 
of the Académie des Beaux-Arts. The students, 
both male and female, are represented as look- 
ing at the spectators, and not at the authorities. 
All the figures are apparently portraits. 


Ir was reported at the last session of the 
Académie des Inscriptions in Paris that Bishop 
Delattre, of Tunis, a well-known archeologist, 
had lately discovered in the Punic Necropolis 
near Saint Monique a large sarcophagus of white 
marble, which bears traces of painted decoration. 
The bishop regards this find as the most ancient 
and characteristic product of Punic art which 
has as yet been brought to light. 


THOosE who are interested in Indian anti- 
quities will learn with satisfaction some of the 
results of the recent visit of the Viceroy to 
Bijapur. The mosque which served as a dak 
bungalow has been restored to its original use. 
An exquisite little building used as a post-office 
has had its incongruous fittings swept away and 
its mutilations repaired. It is proposed to take 
in hand the tomb and mosque now occupied 
by the Executive Engineer, and to repair and 
preserve the brackets of the cornice of the 
great domed Gol Gumbaz, or mausoleum of 
Muhammad ’Adil Shah. 


Lorp Ccrzon in his official tours is doing 
everywhere his best to incite the local officials 
and the natives to preserve not only their monu- 
ments, but also any objects of artistic interest. 
Asan instance, a collection of antique blue china 
and Persian carpets that was lying neglected in a 
cellar of the tomb of the daughter of Aurangzib at 
Aurangabad has, at his suggestion, been ordered 
by the Nizam to be properly stored and shown 
in a building devoted to the purpose, and a 
printed catalogue has been prepared, so that 
the safety of the collection is assured. 


THE mosaics of the tombs in the Taj have 
been restored, and cypresses planted to re- 
place those (familiar in photographs) which 
were cut down not long ago by the mistaken 
zeal of an official, who held that they obstructed 
the view of the monument ! 
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THE WEEK. 


Covent GARDEN, —‘ Rigoletto,’ ‘Faust,’ ‘Tristan und 
Isolde.’ 

Sr. JaMes’s Hatt —Richter Concert. Recital by Sejior 
Sarasate and Madame Berthe Marx (Goldschmidt). 


‘Ricotetro’ was performed at Covent 
Garden last Thursday week, when Signor 


Anselmi appeared in the rdle of the Duke. 


He has a good tenor voice, and sings with 
taste, though at times he is inclined to be 
too impetuous. M. Seveilhac, the Rigoletto, 
also created a favourable impression. M. 
Flon conducted with his usual care and 
decision.—‘ Faust’ was given on the follow- 
ing evening, and of this familiar work it 
will suffice to say that Miss Eames imper- 
sonated Marguerite with charm and distinc- 





tion, while M. Plancon as Mephistopheles 
once again proved himself an admirable 
exponent of the cunning fiend. M. Saleza 
was the Faust. The orchestra was under 
the direction of Signor Mancinelli. 

The performance of ‘ Tristan urd Isolde’ 
on Saturday evening was one of special 
interest. M. Van Dyck was the Tristan, a 
part in which he appeared here for the 
first time. His acting throughout was 
dignified and forcible, and he made the 
most of his great opportunity in the third 
act. The part vocally is extremely trying, 
and we will not say that his rendering of 
the music was altogether without reproach, 
but it was very good. Friulein Frinkel 
Claus, the new Isolde, has a voice of which 
the middle register is of pleasing, sym- 
pathetic quality. She sang well and acted 
intelligently, though in her anxiety to render 
full justice to the part she forced her voice, 
and her gestures were at times exaggerated. 
Miss Marie Brema distinguished herself as 
Brangine. Herr Blass was more than 
satisfactory as the unhappy King, while 
Mr. David Bispham impersonated the faith- 
ful Kurwenal with his usual vocal skill and 
histrionic fervour. The orchestra under 
Herr Lohse played the difficult music ex- 
tremely well; some parts, indeed, in the 
second act were admirable. 

The first Richter Concert of the season 
at St. James’s Hall, on May 20th, attracted 
a large audience, and again the eminent 
conductor proved himself worthy of his 
great reputation. He has a peculiar knack 
of drawing the tone from his strings, and 
he wields the baton with such restraint 
that when he wants to lay emphasis on any 
particular note a slight movement of the 
arm or hand suffices, or if a passage has to 
be worked up he fully understands the 
danger of anticlimax. Some conductors, 
and distinguished ones too, seem to be 
rehearsing in public; Dr. Richter to be 
watching in a fatherly manner over the 
men whom he has carefully trained up in 
the way they should go. He may not be 
the showiest, but, to our thinking, he is the 
surest of conductors. The programme com- 
menced with the ‘ Meistersinger’ Overture. 
Next came Tschaikowsky’s Pianoforte Con- 
certo in 8B flat minor, with Miss Katharine 
Goodson as interpreter of the solo part. 
On the previous Saturday afternoon we 
heard this pianist play Chopin’s Ballade 
in A flat at M. Kubelik’s concert. Her 
reading of the piece was not impassioned, 
merely passionate ; while the technique was 
by no means flawless. Her clever, clear, and 
intelligent rendering of the concerto came, 
therefore, as an agreeable surprise. Some 
of the bravura passages required more 
strength, greater brilliancy; apart from this 
Miss Goodson deserves high praise for her 
performance. Her reading of the music, 
too, showed taste and true feeling. The 
performance of Brahms’s Orchestral Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Haydn’s was altogether 
delightful. This is certainly one of the 
composer’s most fascinating pieces. He 
was inspired by a noble theme: the skill 
in the variations is great, yet without any 
feeling of labour. Last came the ‘Eroica’ 
Symphony, which was performed with great 
dignity. Dr. Richter took the Marcia 
Junebre just a shade faster than in former 
years, and to the advantage of the music. 





Senor Sarasate and Madame Berthe Marx 
(Goldschmidt) gave the first of two recitals 
at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon. 
The eminent violinist played with his usual 
skill and refinement, but his tone sounded 
somewhat thin. The Schubert Rondeau 
Brillant was ably performed. Raff’s Sonata 
for violin and piano, Op. 78, the second 
piece on the programme, is a disappointing 
work. It is melodious and fuil of showy 

assages for both performers, but in writing 
it the composer’s heart was not the agent 
of his hand. Madame Marx played bril- 
liantly; the pianoforte, however, ought to 
have been closed. The lady was heard also 
in various solos, rendered with faultless tech- 
nique, though perhaps somewhat mechanic- 
ally. Seiior Sarasate’s solos consisted of 
Dvorak’s ‘ Four Slavonic Dances’ and some 
of his own difficult and showy compositions, 


in which he, of course, won brilliant success, 








PURCELL’S ‘FAIRY QUEEN,’ 
By the kindness of Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
I have had an opportunity of examining the 
full score of Purcell’s ‘Fairy Queen,’ which 
Mr. Shedlock has found in the library of 
the Royal Academy of Music. As far as I 
am able to judge, there can be but little 
doubt that the volume must have been prepared 
for the second (1693) version of the work, and 
is possibly the conducting score actually used at 
the performance. The contemporary binding, 
lettered ‘‘Op. Faire Queen,” is broken ; but, 
except for a few signs of wear at the right 
corners of the leaves (showing that the MS. 
must have seen some use), the volume is in 
very good condition. But the most interesting 
thing about it is that though the greater part is 
the work of one or more copyists, some portions, 
especially in the scene with Hymen in Act V., 
are almost certainly in Purcell’s own hand- 
writing. These are not mere interpolations 
from an earlier autograph, but the copyist has 
stopped in the middle of a line, leaving the 
composer to take up the pen for a few pages. 
If, as I believe, these passages are in Purcell’s 
autograph, they throw an interesting light on 
his method of composition, besides settling 
beyond doubt the question of the date of the 
volume. It is to be hoped that the discovery 
of this score, with the recovery of much ex- 
tremely characteristic music that was thought 
to be lost, will stimulate further search for 
Purcell manuscripts. It is most important that 
the complete edition of the composer’s works 
now being published by the Purcell Society 
should present the results of an exhaustive 
collation of every possible authority, both 
printed and manuscript. 
Wa. Barciay SQuireE,. 
Hon. Sec. Purcell Society. 








Wusical Gossip. 


Sir ALEXANDER MACKENZIE concluded at the 
Royal Institution, on Thursday of last week, his 
series of lectures on Sir Arthur Sullivan, whose 
comic operas formed the subject of his final 
address. The lecturer pointed out that Sir 
Arthur, from ‘Iolanthe’ onwards, was struggling 
upwards as regards style, and striving to get 
nearer to opéra comique in the French sense, in 
contradistinction to comic opera. The public, 
when once attached to a certain standard of 
work emanating from any given man, was not 
easily prevailed upon to follow him when he 
broke fresh ground, and for this reason some of 
Sullivan’s best operas may not have been the 
most successful, ‘The Yeomen of the Guard’ 
was Sullivan’s favourite opera. ‘The Gondo- 
liers ’’ he intended as a bridge leading to better 
things, and his attempts to increase the musical 
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value were continued in ‘The Beauty Stone’ 
and ‘The Rose of Persia.’ ‘The Mikado’ 
enabled the Germans to understand that an 
English composer could write humorous music. 
In Sullivan’s last opera, ‘The Emerald Isle,’ 
there was no falling off in dramatic intention or 
melodic swing, and the sly humour which in 
former days prompted the Lord Chancellor of 
England to make his appearance to an accom- 
paniment of strict fugue still caused the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland to enter with ‘God save 
the King ’ hidden in the bass part. Illustrations 
from the operas were given by Miss Fraser, Miss 
Brandram, Mr. Evett, Mr. Jones Hewson, and 
Mr. Passmore. 

Tue series of oratorio services at Brixton 
Church concluded last Sunday afternoon, when 
performances were given of Mendelssohn’s 
‘Hear my Prayer’ and ‘Hymn of Praise.’ 
Mr. Douglas Redman conducted, and the 
choruses were well rendered by the Brixton 
Oratorio Choir, numbering one hundred voices. 
In the ‘Hymn of Praise’ the three symphonic 
movements were ably presented by the orchestra, 
whose playing throughout the service was 
thoroughly satisfactory, and Mr. Welton Hickin 
rendered valuable assistance at the organ. Miss 
Mabel Johnson, who was the soprano soloist in 
both works, acquitted herself well. Miss Maude 
Willby sang the second soprano part in the 
‘Lobgesang,’ and Mr. Hamilton Haysman 
answered for the tenor solos. 

THE programme of the second chamber con- 
cert at the Queen’s Small Hall, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. G. A. Clinton, was one of special 
interest. It commenced with a fine Concerto 
from a Bach cantata for flute, oboe, viola 
d’amore, viola da gamba, ’cello, violone, and 
harpsichord, well interpreted by Mrs. and Miss 
Dolmetsch, Miss Johnston, and Messrs. Wood, 
Malsch, Parker, and Dolmetsch. There was 
also a quaint Divertissement by Haydn for oboe, 
violin, viola da gamba, ’cello, violone, and 
harpsichord. Both these works, we believe, 
were heard in London for the first time. Mrs. 
Dolmetsch performed on the harpsichord a Sara- 
bande, two Gavottes, and a Gigue with marked 
success. The excellent rendering of Beethoven’s 
Trio for piano, clarinet, and ’cello in B flat by 
Miss Llewela Davies and Messrs. Clinton and 
Parker also deserves mention. The Hon. Mar- 
garet Henniker was the vocalist. 

A concerT of ancient music in aid of the 
Children’s Home Hospital, Barnet, will be 
given on June Ist at Mrs. Henry Cooke's, 
20, Stratford Place, W., commencing at 4 P.M. 
Miss Evangeline Florence will sing songs by 
Mozart, Scarlatti, and Purcell; Mr. Sigmund 
Beel, violinist, will play Bach’s ‘Chaconne’ and 
other solos; while Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland 
will perform on the harpsichord Bach’s ‘Italian’ 
Concerto and a Pergolesi sonata, and also take 
we with Mr. Beel in sonatas by Purcell and 

ach. 


Wir regard to Mr. Squire’s letter on the 
Purcell score, we may add that in the London 
Gazette, October Q9th-13th, 1701, there ap- 
peared the following advertisement :— 

“The score of Musick for the ‘Fairy Queen’ 
Set by the late Mr. Henry Purcell, and belonging to 
the Radenieen of the Theater- Royal in Covent 
Garden, London, being lost by bis death : Whoever 
brivgs the said Score, or a Copy thereof, to Mr. 
Zachary Baggs, Treasurer of the said Theater, shall 
have 20 Guineas Reward.” 

This advertisement was repeated later, but evi- 
dently withoutresult. The wording, however, was 
slightly different. In piace of ‘‘ a copy thereof” 
stood ‘‘a true copy thereof.” And at the 
end after ‘‘ Reward ’’ was added ‘‘ or proportion- 
able for any Act or Acts thereof.” ‘The Fairy 
‘Queen’ was produced at the Queen’s(the Dorset 
Garden) Theatre in 1692, and repeated in the 
following year with the ‘‘alterations, addi- 
tions, and several new songs” of the revised 
play published by Tonson. Portions of the 
music are to be found in the ‘Select 


Songs’ published by the composer himself, 
in the ‘Orpheus Britannicus’ published by 
his widow, also in various manuscripts ; 
but the loss of a work containing some of 
Purcell’s finest music has always been greatly 
deplored. A complete score, however, has 
fortunately just been found in the library 
of the Royai Academy of Music, and there 
is strong internal evidence in favour of its 
being the actual score used for the performance 
or performances of 1693. Inside the volume 
are the names of R.J.S. Stevens, the well-known 
glee composer and Gresham professor, and Wil- 
liam Savage. This old volume was bequeathed, 
with other valuable music belonging to the 
former, to the Royal Academy of Music. Now 
Stevens was organist of the Charterhouse 
and pupil of Savage, also organist there ; and 
Savage was a pupil of Dr. Pepusch, alse organist 
of the Oharterhouse. There is a quantity of music 
(printed and manuscript) by the last named 
in the library of the Royal Academy of Music, 
and Mr. F. Corder, the curator, is inclined to 
think that much of it, including the score of 
‘The Fairy Queen,’ came originally from Dr. 
Pepusch’s library. It is curious that the latter 
came to London about the year 1700, and was 
soon associated with the ‘‘ Theater-Royal in 
Covent Garden,” i.e., Drury Lane Theatre, the 
connexion of which with the Dorset Theatre 
was of the closest. He arranged the tunes for 
‘The Beggar's Opera’ in 1727, and Dr. Cum- 
mings, in his ‘Life of Purcell,’ states that 
‘*Tf Love ’s a sweet passion,” one of the songs 
in ‘The Fairy Queen,’ was ‘‘adapted to words 
by Gay for ‘ The Beggar’s Opera.’” Dr. Pepusch 
may have found that song in the ‘ Select Songs’ 
mentioned above. But he may have seen it in 
‘The Fairy Queen’ score itself, put into his 
hands possibly with a view to arranging for a 
fresh production of the work. 


On May 9th at Vienna there passed away a 
composer who formed a link with a far remote 
past. This was Godefroy de Preyer, born in 
1807, two years before the death of Haydn and 
the birth of Mendelssohn. Already at the age 
of ten he was famed for his organ playing. He 
was born at Hausbrunn (Lower Austria), and 
in 1823 went to Vienna and placed himself 
under the famous theorist Simon Sechter. It 
was he who, in 1828, persuaded Schubert to 
study counterpoint with the same master, 
but after four lessons Schubert sickened 
and died. More than fifty years ago Preyer 
was appointed organist of St. Stephen’s, Vienna, 
a post which, in spite of his advanced age, he 
held up to the time of his death. He wrote 
operas, an oratorio, four masses, and many 
songs which at one time enjoyed considerable 
vogue. 

Le Ménestrel states that a prize of 1201. has 
been offered by a pharmaceutical society at 
Milan for the best popular life of Verdi. The 
book is to consist of about three hundred 
octavo pages. The competition is open up to 
January 27th, 1903, the second anniversary of 
the composer’s death. 

M. Pavut TaFFraNeL, the distinguished con- 
ductor of the Société des Concerts du Conser- 
vatoire at Paris, has resigned his post. The 
members of the executive committee have been 
unable to persuade him to reconsider a step 
which the state of his health rendered neces- 
sary. 

Tue German Reichstag having rejected the 
proposal of the Government to extend the 
period of authors’ rights from thirty to fifty 
years, Frau Cosima Wagner has addressed a 
circular to the 397 deputies, arguing in favour 
of the longer period. Among other things, she 
says :— 

“T do not hesitate to confess that I am only con- 
cerned for ‘ Parsifal,’ and my sole request is for the 
protection of that work. It was the desire of 


Richard Wagner that his theatre should be erected 


And later on:— 

“Tf envied, we (i.e, the Wagner family; will 
abandon the revenues which would be derived from 
an extension of our rights; but we beg for the 
definite protection of ‘ Parsifal.’”’ 

A MoNUMENT to Ole Bull, the distinguished 

Norwegian violinist, was on May 17th unveiled 
at Bergen, his native place. The statue is the 
work of the Norwegian sculptor Stephan Sinding, 
brother of the composer Christian Sinding. 
E. Grieg provided music for a poem written 
specially for the occasion, and it was performed 
by a choir of three hundred singers under his 
direction. Dr. Grieg has always been an ardent 
admirer of Ole Bull both as a man and as an 
artist. 

Tue Seventy-eighth Lower Rhenish Festival 
will be held at Cologne, May 26th to 28th,under 
the direction of Dr. Franz Wiillner. The pro- 
grammes will include, among other works, 
Beethoven’s ‘ Missa Solemnis ’ and ‘ Choral Sym- 
phony,’ Bach’s cantata ‘‘ Gott der Herr ist Sonn 
und Schild,” Berlioz’s ‘Te Deum,’ Liszt’s 
‘Tasso,’ and Herr R. Strauss’s symphonic 
poem ‘Don Juan.’ 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mon. Royal Italian Opera, * Faust,’ 8, Covent Garden. 
ers. Mr. Sterling Mackinlay and Miss M. Elliot’s Vocal and Piano- 
forte Recital, 3, Salle Brard. 

— Royal Italian Opera, ‘ Lohengrin,’ 8, Covent Garden. 
Wep. Kubelik Violin Recital, 3, St. James’s Hall. 

- Koyal Italian Opera, ‘ Taanhiiuser,’ 8, Covent Garden. 
Tuvrs. The London Octuor Concert, 3, Steinway Hall. 

-- Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
Fri. Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
Sar. Miss Agnes Witting’s Vocal Recital, 3, St. James’s Hall. 

_ Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 








DRAMA 


THE WEEK. 


ComEpy.—‘ The Sacrament of Judas,’ a Play in Three 
Acts. By Louis Tiercelin. Translated by Louis N. Parker. 


Orren as dramatists are called upon to 
abridge or condense their work, the cases 
are few in which they are asked to expand 
it. Such has, however, been the hap of 
M. Tiercelin, who, after giving to the Eng- 
lish stage on October 9th, 1899, a play in 
one act entitled ‘The Sacrament of Judas,’ 
has now converted it into a three-act piece, 
of which the original work forms the con- 
clusion. If, as has been often said, though 
we are not prepared to accept the statement, 
one of the most commendable methods of 
producing a play is to work back from a 
termination already obtained, no special 
difficulty has attended M. Tiercelin in what, 
after all, is an unfamiliar task. A note- 
worthy feature in the new rendering—that 
the early acts are weaker than those by which 
they are succeeded—may well be regarded 
as an advantage rather than a defect, 
since a good play should rise to a climax. 
It is more nearly an objection that the 
pleasure of the spectator is diminished by 
the manner in which the way is paved for the 
final sacrifice. What came previously as a 
grateful shock is now seen almost from the 
outset to be inevitable. M. Tiercelin works 
in the right spirit, and must necessarily, 
when his piece is in three acts, pave the 
way in the first act for the third. As it 
originally stood we saw the combat for the 
love of a girl between a village schoolmaster 
(an ex-priest and a half-republican) and a 
proud and dissolute noble, and admired the 
way in which the latter brought on his 
adversary the full weight of early environ- 
ment, compelling him to respect vows he 
had ceased to think obligatory, to abandon 
deliberately purposed and ingeniously 
wrought schemes of vengeance, to save the 
life he had sworn to take, and in the dis- 





on the hill at Bayreuth, and that only there should 





‘ Parsifal’ be performed.” 


charge of a mission now absolutely saintly 
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to accept martyrdom. The situation thus 
obtained was strong, and, granted the place 
and season—Brittany in 1793—convincing. 
Its presentation left one touched and awed ; 
and for the profound impression caused the 
sudden conversion, or reconversion, of the 
priest was largely responsible. Whether the 
effect is equally vivid when we are admitted 
to ‘see the very pulse” of the scene we 
are even yet unprepared to say. One thing 
at least M. Tiercelin has done. He has 
kept the scene in his beloved Brittany, the 
atmosphere of which he has reverently pre- 
served. His additions are those precisely 
to be expected when he undertook the task 
of expansion for which he is but secondarily 
responsible, seeing that it was thrust upon 
him. He has in his first act gone back to 
the period when the convents were thrown 
open and the inmates disbanded, has de- 
picted the last religious services in the 
priory of Kermaria, and the riots by which 
the banishment of the monks was followed. 
He has in a second act shown the secret 
observance of religious ceremonial, and 
depicted the excesses—justifiable enough— 
of the peasants upon those by whom they 
have been betrayed. The circumstances 
in which Jacques Bernez, ex-priest and 
present schoolmaster, becomes an inmate 
in the house of Jean Guillou, which also 
affords shelter to the Count of Kervern, 
the proscribed royalist, are also presented, 
and the curtain then opens on the third act, 
which, so far as we can see, differs in no 
respect from the original play. The work 
thus constituted is powerful, imaginative, 
dramatic, and impressive. It owes much 
to the presentation of the hero by Mr. 
Forbes Robertson, which is in that ad- 
mirable artist’s best style. It is difficult to 
imagine a performance more picturesque 
or conveying the idea of a more plenary 
possession and inspiration. Mr. Ian 
Robertson gave a good picture of Chapin 
(the representative of the people), and 
Miss Gertrude Elliott was tender and 
pleasing as Jeffik Guillou, the solitary 
female character. 








ON ‘“ VLLORXA” IN ‘TIMON OF ATHENS,’ 
III. iv. 112. 


TuIs mysterious word—‘“‘ an apocryphal name 
which has been a whetstone to the sagacity of 
commentators” (Schmidt)—is, I think, at last 
satisfactorily accounted for. My theory, at 
least, is that the word as it stands is nothing 
more than a running together by the printer of 
four words—two being numerals and one a 
contraction—into the mystic crux Vilorza. Let 
us divide it—VII-or-X-a. The only question is 
as tothe a. This I take to stand for dr—other. 
Thus the Folio makes Timon say to his faithful 
Steward :— 

Go, bid all my Friends againe, 
Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius Vilorza: All, 
lle once more feast the rascals. 
What Shakspeare meant Timon to say was this: 
Go, bid all my friends again, 
Lucius, Lucullus, and Sempronius : 
Seven or ten other: All! 
I’ll once more feast the rascals. 
As the printer could not make out the (pro- 
bably close-written) numerals and contraction, 
he printed quite faithfully what he took to be a 
Greek name. The contraction or for other is 
still in common use, and, written carelessly, 
closely resembles the loosely written Eliza- 
bethan a, in which the stroke often stood out 
from the 0, though joined at the top. At first, 
on seeing the resemblance of the Folio spelling 
Vil to VII, I imagined that the a must have 





stood for adde, or for n=nomina, and that it 
was a stage direction : the actor was extempore 
to add seven or ten more names, mere feigned 
names, for the list of guests; but I prefer to 
take the a=other, and to regard the interpre- 
tation of the crux as adding four words to the 
speech, instead of a stage direction merely. 
Seemingly the line Shakspeare wrote was 

Lucius, Luculius, and Sempronius: VII or X or: All, 
and Shakspeare’s ‘‘less Greek” is not illus- 
trated by this ‘‘ apocryphal name” any longer. 

Yet another arrangement of the recovered 
words might be 


Seven—or ten—or all! 
The rascals! 


I’ll once more feast 


Harowip LIitrLepae. 








Bramatic Gossip. 

In a month’s time the management of the 
Savoy Theatre will pass into the hands of 
Messrs. William Greet and E. C. Engelbach, 
who purpose maintaining the traditions of a 
house the old associations of which have been 
suddenly broken. 

Tue forthcoming revival at the Lyceum of 
‘Charles I.,’ which begins on June 24th, will 
be the first for something like a decade. 

THE run at the Apollo Theatre of ‘ A Cigarette- 
Maker’s Romance’ has now terminated, and 
‘The Only Way’ is this evening revived. This 
in turn will give way to the long-promised his- 
torical play of Mr. Freeman Wills, the title of 
which, as at present arranged, is ‘Through 
Deep Waters.’ 

‘A Lapy From Texas’ is the title of the 
new play by Mrs. T. P. O’Connor, to be pro- 
duced on Saturday next at the Great Queen 
Street Theatre, now to be called Penley’s 
Theatre. Miss K. Cheatham, an American, 
will play the heroine. 

‘A Royat Rival,’ a new version by Mr. 
Gerald Du Maurier of ‘Don César de Bazan,’ 
by D’Ennery, Dumanoir, and Chantepie, first 
produced at the Porte Saint Martin in 1844, 
was given on Monday at the Coronet Theatre, 
with Messrs. Lewis Waller and Mollison and 
Miss Lily Hanbury and Miss Haidée Wright in 
the principal parts. 

Iv remains doubtful whether permission will 
be accorded by the censure to include ‘Sapho’ 
in the repertory with which Madame Réjane 
will appear at the Coronet Theatre. ‘Ma 
Cousine,’ ‘La Course du Flambeau,’ ‘ Lolotte,’ 
and ‘La Parisienne’ are likely to be seen, as 
well as ‘ Madame Sans-Géne.’ 

THE first act of Mr. Stephen Phillips’s 
‘Ulysses’ is now in the hands of Mr. Tree, and 
the play is understood to be nearly completed. 








To CORRESPONDENTS. —W. H. B.—A. W.—W. F. S.— 
F. H. C.—received. 
M. Dawson.—No notice has appeared. 
L. H. S. BropzKy.—From foreign papers. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
WILDERSMOOR. By C. L. Antrobus, 


Author of ‘ Quality Corner.” SECOND EDITION. 


A FORBIDDEN NAME. A Story of 


the Court of Catherine the Great. By FRED, 
WHISHAW. 


A SORE TEMPTATION. By John 


K. LEYS. 


THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD. 


az L. T. MEADE and CLIFFORD HALIFAX, M.D, 
SECOND EDITION. (May 30, 


MONONIA: a Love Story. By Justin 
McCARTHY, Author of ‘ Dear Lady Disdain,’ &c. 


‘*Mononia is a most attractive character, whose love 
affair invests an historical tale with pathos and romance,” 
Weekly Register, 


The CHURCH of HUMANITY. By 
D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, Author of ‘ Joseph’s Coat,’ &c. 
“ In this book he gives us of his best.””—Ziterature. 


RUNNING AMOK: a Story of 


Adventure. By GEO. MANVILLE FENN, Author of 
*A Crimson Crime,’ &c. 


* An exciting story, well told.” —Daily Mail. 


HER LADYSHIP’S SECRET. By 


WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of ‘With the Red 
Eagle,’ &c. 
‘*A sound story, well conceived and capably told.” 
Outlook, 





NEW 3s. 6d. BOOKS. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS WOMAN. 


By MAX O’RELL. 
‘His playfulness is delightful.”’—Zeeds Mercury. 


WORK. By Emile Zola. Translated 
by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. 
“It is a powerful and impressive work.’’— Scotsman. 


TOLD by the TAFFRAIL. By Sun- 
DOWNER. 


“Clever little impressions, full of keen observation.” 
Morning Leader, 


DEACON BRODIE. By Dick Dono- 
VAN, Author of ‘A Detective » Triumphs.’ 


‘*Bustling enough and ‘bluggy’ enough for the most 
insatiable schoolboy.’’—Scotsman. 


CHAPENGA’S WHITE MAN. By 


A. WERNER. [May 30. 


EAST LONDON. By Walter Besant. 


With 55 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 18s. 
‘*A thoroughly masterly book.”’—Literary World. 


A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES 


and of WILLIAM the FOURTH. dl JUSTIN 
McCARTHY and J. H. McCARTHY. omplete in 
4 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. each. 


‘“‘The character-studies of the kings, and of the various 
men of light and leading who served or opposed them, are 
unfailingly admirable.”’— World, 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling Monthly. 
Contents for JUNE. 
A SUSPECTED LODGER. By J. W. Sherer, C.S.I. 


A FORGOTTEN ENGLISH WORTHY. By Hon. G. A. 
Sinclair. 


FISH LORE. By Barbara Clay Finch. 
TUTBURY andits ASSOCIATIONS. By William Andrews, 
F.S.A. 
——* the ‘Soldier-Diplomatist. By Georgiana 
ill. 








The ROMANCE of THATMAIYO BRIDGE. By Harolé 
Bindloss. 


A REFRAIN. By M. A. Curtois. 

IN the LAND of HEREWARD. By H. F. Abell. 

SOME FURTHER FOLK-RHYMES. By Arthur L. 
Salmon. 

REVERIE. By C. E. Meetkerke. 

EAST LONDON. By Sylvanus Urban. 

“The Gentleman’s Magazine...... still keeps up its high 
level of interest......The Gentieman’s Magazine is worth 
considerably more notice than it apparently gets in these 
uncritical days.’’—Daily News. 


London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. HEINEMANN begs to announce that on WEDNESDAY, May 29, he will publish an important 
New Work by Mr. A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR. 


CHINA AND THE ALLIES. 
By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR, 


Author of ‘In the Forbidden Land,’ &c., 








With Five Coloured Plates, Sixteen Full-Page Pictures in Two Tints, and about Two Hundred and Fifty other Illustrations from Photographs 
and Drawings by the Author, and Maps and Plans, 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 17, 10s. net, 


Mr. Henry Savage Landor was present during the whole of the recent military operations in China. He was in Tientsin when it was 
taken, entered Pekin with the relieving forces, and was the first European to enter the Forbidden City as a guest by the side of the Russiam 
General. Holding no official position, and bound by no official etiquette, he was perhaps the only eye-witness at liberty to report the whole 
of what he saw. Mr. Landor’s knowledge of the German, French, Italian, Chinese, and Japanese languages proved of the greatest value in 
enabling him to obtain information at first hand. The value of this narrative, by an observer who is not obliged to conceal or to palliate 
anything, is greatly enhanced by accurate maps and many illustrations from photographs and sketches by the Author. 


THE NEW SOUTH AFRICA: its Value and Development. 
By W. BLELOCH. 


With Illustrations, Maps, and Diagrams. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


MORNING POST,.—‘‘ Accompanied as it is by a great mass of information, it will be heartily welcomed. Since Mr. FitzPatrick’s book ‘The 
Transvaal from Within,’ no more important work on the condition of the country has been produced. Mr. Bleloch, by an exhaustive study of statistical 
returns and the best information, endeavours to epuip us for the work of re-establishing financial prosperity. This admirably clear and thoughtful volume is 
deserving of careful study, and will have many readers.” 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 


Edited by Prince HERBERT BISMARCK. With Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 1J. net. 


TIMES,—‘‘ They throw new light upon Bismarck’s character ; they present a very complete and attractive picture of the ‘marriage of true minds,’ an® 
of the relation which a perfect home life may hold to the life of a statesman at whose bidding the most momentous events were unrolling themselves, and 
they illustrate those events and express in very racy language Bismarck’s opinions upon the actors in them. To his wife he was always frank; and in these 
letters we have a series of delightfully unreserved and caustic judgments as to most of the prominent people they came across.” 


STUDIES OF FRENCH CRIMINALS. | THE ETERNAL CONFLICT: an Essay. 


By H. B. IRVING. 1 vol. 10s. net. alll . 
ACADEM Y.—“‘A book like this has a human as well as a technical interest, and that By W. R. PATERSON (Benjamin Swift). 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


human interest is not necessarily morbid. Mr. Irving has arranged his material well, and 
presented it in concise and dramatic form. His somewhat sardonic humour is well fitted 
to lighten certain phases of his subject, and he never departs from a perfectly just estimate 
of the members of his criminal gallery. His point of view is consistently logical and sound.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 


E. L. VOYNICH’S NEW NOVEL. 
JACK RAYMOND, | ___ TANGLED TRINITES 


DAILY CHRONICLE. — “It is well written by an able man desirous to think 
courageously, and much perplexed by the vision of life. Mr. Paterson often hits out the 
fire-hot phrase and frames the sentence that will stick in the memory.” 





By E. L. VOYNICH, Author of ‘The Gadfly.’ DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ We male ae rayheny Shad = poy ny my | cons 
VAD P46 4 . ceived, and few better written, books than ‘ Tang rinities’ will see the lig uring 
vein. — A remarkable book. The strongest novel the present the present publishing season.” 
VOYSEY. FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD. 
By RICHARD O, PROWSE. By SELMA LAGERLOF. 

ATHENZUM.—“ Mr. Prowse has a gift for very close analysis, combined with an REVIEW OF REIVIEWS.—“ All these stories have a note of distinction and the 
unfailing use of good English. He has made an exhaustive study of the middle classes, | aroma of a literature with a charm or a style all its own. You are arrested on every page 
and his picture is undeniably admirable.’’ by the genius of the authoress.”’ 

SAWDUST. FOREST FOLK. 
By DOROTHEA GERARD. By JAMES PRIOR. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. THE HIDDEN MODEL. 
By BASIL MARNAN, By FRANCES FORBES-ROBERTSON. 











THE DOLLAR LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 


A New Series of American Fiction in Monthly Volumes, price FOUR SHILLINGS each, or TWO GUINEAS, post free, for a Subscription of Twelve Volumes, 


THE CHRONIC LOAFER. | PARLOUS TIMES. 


By NELSON LLOYD. By DAVID DWIGHT WELLS. 


HER MOUNTAIN LOVER. | THE GIRL AT THE HALFWAY HOUSE. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND. By E. HOUGH, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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“LEARNED, Cuatty, UsEerun.”—Atheneum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


Pee 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d,; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERTIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 


*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





‘The Eicutu Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great 
variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


FIRST SELECTION. 
ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


(POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 


King Alfred’s Statue in London—Queen Anne’s Fifty New 
Churches—Child Commissions in the Army—Beckford’s Speech , 
to George III.—Curfew Bell—Queen Anne Boleyn—Greater 
Britain—(enuine Relics of Charles I.—Siege of Derry—Slave | 
Market at Dover—The Emerald Isle—French Prisoners of War | 
—Fathers of the House of Commons—George III.’s Title, 
1751-60—Charles I. at Little Gidding. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Abernethy and Hunter—Addison and Shakspeare—Age of | 
Alexander the Great—Major André—Matthew Arnold’s Burial- | 
place— Francis Bacon—Mary Stuart’s Secretary — Frederick | 
Barbarossa’s Adventures—Thomas a Becket — Benyowszky’s 
Memoirs—Death of Amelia Bloomer—Boadicea—Napoleon— | 
John Bright’s Poetical Recreations—Anne Bronté’s Age—Mrs. | 
Browning’s Birthplace—Robert Browning as a Preacher—Nelson’s | 
Birthplace—Burns—Byron’s Birthplace—Julius Czsar’s Sword | 
—Carlyle and Scott—Casanova—Chaucer—Capt. Cook’s Log- 
book—Marriages of Cromwell’s Daughters—Grace Darling's 
Monuament—Sophy Daws—Dryden’s Monument—Sir Christopher 
Wren’s Epitaph—Ferrara Swords—Alice Fitz Alan. 


Aldine Dolphin and Anchor—“ Ana” in Book Titles—‘ De 
Imitatione Christi’—Junius’s Letters—‘ Nickleby Married’ ~ 
‘Rattlin the Reefer ’—Juvenile Authors—Beaconsfield Biblio- 
graphy—Leap-frog Bible—Raffling for Bibles—Books sold by 
the Ton—The ‘Ship of Fools’—‘Eikon Basilike ’—Gladstone | 
Bibliography—Borrow’s ‘ Lavengro’—Spurious Parts of the | 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress’—Coleridge Bibliography—Bibliography at | 
the Columbian Exposition—Dante and Noah’s Ark—Decadents | 
and Symbolistes—Characters in Dickens—Frankenstein and his 
Monster—Froude’s ‘ Nemesis of Faith.’ 





POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 


All Fools’ Day—Almond Tree Superstition —Braying of Asses— ! 
Ball-playing in Churchyards—Banagher Sand—Bleeding Bread— | 
Cakebread Superstition— Arbor Day in Canada — Thieves’ | 
Candles—Cats roasted on St. John’s Day—Chalking the Un- | 
married—Cherry Blossom Festival—Cornish Fishermen’s Super- 
stitions— Parish Cow—Cuckoo walled in—“ Curse of Scotland ’’ 
—Demons’ Objection to Hot Water—Record Thirteen Dinner— 
Divining Rod—Luck of Edenhall—Egg Saturday—Hunting the 
Ram at Eton—Evil Eye—Recovering Drowned Bodies—German 
Bands and Rain—Washing on Holy Thursday—Peacock Feathers 
—Cures for Rheumatism—Sneezing —Breeding Stones—Wheat 
thrown at Weddings—Shower of Frogs. 


Actors Dying on the Stage—Actresses’ Train-boys—‘ Address to 
a Mummy ’—National Anthems—Portraits of Spranger Barry— 
Fraucis Beaumont’s Baptism—Booking Places at Theatres— 
Colley Cibber’s Death—Davenant’s ‘Siege of Rhodes’—Drama 
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during the Commonwealth—“@Gods” at Drury Lane—Miss 
Fairbrother—Gay’s ‘ Beggar’s Opera.’ 


Abraham’s Bosom —Adam’s Ale—“ All alive and kicking” —Apple- 
pie Bed—Baling out the Atlantic—Babies in the Eyes—“ Beak” 
for Magistrate—Beanfeast—Born Days—Hang out the Broom— 
Three Estates of the Realm—Feer and Flet—“ He’s an honest 
man and eats no fish”—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street”— 
Fool’s paradise—“ Man of Ghent.” 


| PHILOLOGY. 


Abif—Abigail for Lady’s-maid—Adam’s Name—Wonderful 
Arabic Word—Ale-dagger—Alternative, its Misuse—‘“ Animal- 
cule” Incorrect—Derivation of Argon—“ At that ”—Betterment 
—Blazer—Bocase—Bonfire—Bounder—Brummagem — Buffetier 
—Calibre—Cambridge — Canard—Chaperon or Chaperone— 
Charivari—Chortle—Chouse—Chum—Cooper, floating Grog-shop 
—Downy—Fad—Fantigue—Flotsam—Foxglove—Gent — Ghost 
Names—Giaour. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 


History of Armorial Bearings—Augmentations—Badges and 
Crests—White Boar as a Badge—Arms of the See of Canterbury 
—Cap of Maintenance — Heraldic Castles — Armorial China 
—College of Arms MSS.—Crests in a Garter—Cross-legged 
Effigies—Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heraldry in France 
—Fraternity of Genealogists. 


FINE ARTS. 


Free Societies of Artists—Artists’ “ ghosts”—Blocks by Bewick 
—First Illustrations to ‘ Hudibras’—Portraits of Beau Brummel 
—Canaletto in England—Correggio’s ‘Christ on the Mount of 
Olives ’—Cosway’s Portraits—Caran d’Ache—Holbein’s ‘ Ambas- 
sadors ’—First Steel Engravings—Sir J. Gilbert’s Book Illus- 
trations. 


LESIASTICAL MATTERS. 

Abbé or Abbot—Double Abbey Churches—Adders on Pulpits— 
Agbar’s Letter to our Lord—Rush-bearing Sunday—Holy Water 
in Anglican Church—Bachelors’ Door in Churches—Mortality of 
Bermondsey Priors—Metropolitan Bishopric—Bishops’ Wigs— 
Burial by Torchlight—Vegetarian Monks—Cantate Sunday— 
Cardinal of St. Paul’s—Post-Reformation Chancel Screens— 
Weeping Chancels—Wicked Prayer Book—Fonts at East End 
of Churches. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 


“Ave, Czxsar, morituri te salutant”—‘ Beati possidentes ”— 
“Bos locutus est’’—“Cane Decane, canis ”—‘“ Civis Romanus 
sum”—“De mortuis nil nisi bonum”—Delphin Classics— 
“ Dilige, et fac quod vis”—Echo in Latin Lines—“ Erubuit ; 
salva res est” —“Exceptio probat regulam”—‘ Fiat experi- 
mentum in corpore vili”—‘ Generosus nascitur non fit.” 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Abbotsford—Ainsty of York—Avalon—Bevis Marks—Birdcage 
Walk—Original Bracebridge Hall—Bream’s Buildings—Bunhill 
Fields Burial-ground — Caorsa — Cassiter Street, Bodmin — 
Celliwig—Drayton’s Residence in Fleet Street-—Old Reeky. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


AN OUTLINE of the RELATIONS BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND, 500-1707. 


By ROBERT S. RAIT, Fellow of New College, Oxford. 


London : BLACKIE & SON, Limitep, Old Bailey. 








THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama, 


Last Week’s ATHENZBUM contains Articles on 


The MAN in the IRON MASK. 

The EVOLUTION of the ENGLISH BIBLE. 

The LIFE of MRS. LYNN LINTON. 

SIR WALTER BESANT on EAST LONDON. 

A NEW STUDY of BOLINGBROKE. 

A GERMAN PHILOSOPHER'S IDEAL of HUMANITY. 
TWO TRANSLATIONS from ITALIAN POETS. 


NEW NOVELS :—The Warden of the Marches; On Peter's Island; 
Northborough Cross ; Afield and Afloat; Cinders; The Strange Ex: 
Brughter of Mr. Verschoyle ; Prince Rupert the "Buccaneer ; Ray’s 

a The Gamblers; Plato’s Handmaiden; A Patched-up 


oun: and the UNITED STATES, 

EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE, 

MILITARY BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

GENERAL GORDON; The EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY; 
“DORMANCY”; GOWER’S ‘MIROUR de I'OMME’; The 
JESUITS in ENGLAND ; SALE. 

ALSO— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. pity 


SCIENCE: — Anthropological Notes; Miss Christian Maclagan ; 
Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossi ip. 


VINE ARTS :—The Royal Academy; Mr. John’s Drawings at Messrs. 
Carfax’s ; The Reiss Engravings ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Royal Italian Opera; Mr. fra Recital ; Philharmonic 
Concert ; The Joachim Quartet ; “a Bauer’s Pianoforte Reci 
Gossip ; "Performances Next Wee 


DRAMA :—‘ The Secret Orchard’ aes 


The ATHEN/EUM for May 11 contains 
MORE NOTES from a DIARY. 
The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
An EARLY VOYAGE to JAPAN. 
DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN RE-EDITED. 
An ITALIAN on the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


NEW NOVELS :—The dawg 1 Among the Syringas; ‘The Sentence 
of the Court; Tangled ‘Trinities; Claudia Pole; ‘Che Cardinal’s 
Roce: t ‘The ne Black W ors Breed ; Love the Laggard ; As the Twig is 

n vai 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The EDWARDES LIBRARY; The EARLY ENGLISH 
SOCIETY ; CURDS and “ CROWDY ”; The FRASER SALE. 


ALso— 


TEXT 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—The North Americans of Yesterday; Societies; Meetings 
Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—The Royal Academy; Telemaco Signorini; The Guild- 
hall Catalogue ; Sales ; Gossip. ” i 

MUSIC—London Musical Festival; The Joachim a: 
Table; H. F. Frost; Gossip; Performances Next Wee! 


— Austin’; ‘Macaire’; ‘A Woman in the Case’; 
ossip. 


Library 


The ATHENEOM for May 4 contains 
The HISTORY of the ENGLISH JESUITS. 
FRANCIS HUTCHESON’S PHILOSOPHY. 
RECOLLECTIONS of MALAYA, 
SAINTE-BEUVE. 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MEMUIRS. 
NEW N 8 i— 
Wings of the Mornings Le Nouveau Don yuan) Maes THE 
SPORTS and PASTIMES. 
SHORT STORIES. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
oe a The FRASER SALE; The late Mr. GEORGE 
; ALtso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—Ornithological Li e; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; 
Gossip. 


FINE ARTS—Spanish Art at the eanauees The Salons of 1901 ; Maria 
Cosway’s ‘Cynthia’; Sale ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—‘The Emerald Isle’; The Joachim eg yall The London 
Masical Festival; Gossip ; * Performances Next Wee 

DRAMA—‘ The Queen’ 8 Double’; ‘The Man from ankiey’ 's’; Gossip. 








THE ATHENHUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents, 





|THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
JUNE, 1901. 
A FOOL’S PARADISE. By Lieut.-Col. Willoughby Verner. 
The ENGLISH MARRIAGE-RATE. By John Holt Schooling. 
The FEDERAL CONSTITUTION of AUSTRALIA. By Prof. H. 
Macaulay Posnett, D. 
—s. AFRICA—SOME FALSE ANALOGIES. By E. B. Iwan- 
iiller. 
A CENSOR of perenne By Arthur Symons. 


ae fay and FRANC 
ee — a Franco- British Peace. By Baron Pierre de 
‘ou 
2A pe Treaty of Arbitration between Great Britain and 
France. By Thomas Barclay. 
A SONNET of REVOLT. 
RUSSIA and her PROBLEM. I. Internal. By Calchas. 
EROS in FRENCH FICTION and FACT. By the Author of ‘An 
Englishman in Paris.’ 
The FUTURE of CHURCH and CREED in SCOTLAND. By William 
Wallace, LL.D. 


The NEW EDUCATION BILL. By Ernest Gray, M.P. 

The SALON and the ROYAL ACADEMY. By H. Heathcote Statham. 

The COAL DUTY. By D. A. Thomas, M.P. 

“ANTICIPATIONS.” III. By H. G. Wells. 

A POET'S LICENSE. By Charles Marriott, Author of ‘The Column.’ 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd., London. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
THE DOUBLE CHOIR of GLASGOW 
CATHEDRAL. 
A STUDY OF RIB-VAULTING. 
By T. L. WATSON, F-.R.I.B.A. 


Demy 4to, profusely illustrated. 





Citizen Press, James Hedderwick & Sons, Glasgow. 
Note S and QUERIES, (NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—Stow’s Portrait—Manor of Tyburn—Neptune and crossing 
the Line—Mayfiower and the National Flag—“ To join issue’’— 
Jowett’s Little Garden—Battle of Varna—‘* —— y’’—‘‘ Alewives”’ 
—Stock Exchange Centenary— Gipsies and Longevity — “ Life’s 
work well done ”—‘‘ Carol.”’ 

QUERIES :—A Neilson Le tp Bay—‘ St. Hubert’s rent,” &c. 

—* Shuttles’? —‘‘ Rabbating” — Bradford Token—The Last Judg- 
ment—Continual Burnt Offering—Joan of Arc—Archbishop Howley 
—‘‘A hago”— William Hone—Tragedy by Mr. Gladstone—Afortimer 
—George Wallace—Cluny and Clunie—Dutton and Seaman Families 
—Marriage Custom—C. Talbot, Printer—Jacques Cartier’s Voyage— 
Bishop’s Head and Foot—Book of Morning and Evening Prayer— 
——— ee Grivignce and Power — Thomas 
arryat, 

REPLIES :—Walton Relic—Hatton’s Monument—West- Countr: men’s 
Tails—Apostle oper Lists—‘‘ Bull and Last ’’—Hately 
Family—Nelson’s —Patmore and Swedenborg—Friday Super- 
stition—‘‘ Canouse ea pottied Ale: its Invention—The | Barclays of 
Mathers — Florio's ‘ by of 
ee “American Inyasion—Kobert Johnson, | Sheriff—Crosse 
Hall—Funeral Cards—‘ Paddle your own Canoe’ —Josep! h Boulmier 
ma ooh ees Governor Haynes’s Grandfather —‘ PKkybos sh ”— 
Danteiana—Defender of the Faith—Coco de eae aes with 
Changed Sites—‘‘Morning Glory”—The ‘‘Crown” behind the 
Royal Exchange—Lusus Nature—‘ Gast”—English Parsimony and 








the Cat. 
NOTES on BOOKS :—Skeat’s ‘Concise Etymological Dictionary ’— 
Baddeley’s ‘Aldermen of Cripplegate Ward ’—‘Calendar of the 


Patent Rolls ’—‘ Mélusine ’— L’ Intermédiaire.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 
Price 4d. each; by post, 43d. each. 
Published by John C. Francis, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


INSURED AGAINST, 


THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS 


GRANTED BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,300,000. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


RePrss COCOA. The Most Nutritious, 








EFPss COCOA. Gratefal and Comforting, 


K?FPs's COCOA, For Breakfast and Supper. 


E?FPss COCOA. With Natural Flavour only. 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, alan 
INDIGES 
And Safest Aperient for ee Constitutions, 
Infants. 


and 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 





J. NISBET & CO.’S LIST. 
BOLINGBROKE. 


By WALTER SICHEL, 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


** At once erudite and brilliant......The ablest defence of 
the policy of making peace at Utrecht yet written......Wild 
take its place among the best political biographies in our 
language.” —Speaker. 

‘*We recognize the book as one of real importance, an® 
one not to be neglected by any student of the eighteenth 
century.”—Ziterature. 

** All movement, bustle, gaiety, glitter, and high spirits.” 

Dr. Barry in the Bookman. 





MARTIN HUME’S NEW BOOK. 


TREASON and PLOT: 


Struggles for Catholic Supremacy in the Last Years of 
Queen Elizabeth. By MARTIN HUME, Author of 
*The Great Lord Burghley,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 16s, 
‘*It is a book deserving of the highest praise, both for the 
freshness of its materials and for the vividness with which 
they are presented.’’—Scotsman, 


The SOCIAL PROBLEM: 


Work and Life. By J. A. HOBSON, Author of ‘ John 
Ruskin: Social Reformer,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
‘“‘This is a work to be reckoned with by all economists 
and sociologists, and w. hich every social reformer would do 
well to study with care.”—Manchester Guardian, 


ITALY TO-DAY. A Study of 


her Politics, her Position, her Society, and her Letters. 
By BOLTON KING, Author of ‘A History of Italian 
Unity,” and THOMAS OKEY. With Maps. Demy 
8vo, 12s. net. 

**A careful and thoughtful description of Italy as it now 
is, distinguished...... not only by the thoroughness an@® 
knowledge which it displays, but also by the admirable 
style in which it is written.” —Manchester Guardian. 


STUDIES by the WAY. By 


the Right Hon. Sir EDWARD FRY, F.R.S.,&c. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“This is a volume of unusual interest and value.”— Globe, 


J. NISBET & Co., _Lrp., 2, Berners Street, W. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_———_ 
NOW READY. 





In imperial 8vo, bound in cloth, with copious Index,. 
price lis. 


VOLUME IV. OF THE 
GENEALOGICAL MAGAZINE. 


Copies of the previous Volumes can still be had 
of the Publisher, price 15s, each. 





In crown 8vo, price 1s. 6d. 


The STORY of the SIEGE in 


PEKING. By S. M. RUSSELL, M.A. F.R.A.S., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Astronomy in the Imperiad 
College, Peking. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE.. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


POEMS of the RACE. By 


MARSTON RUDLAND. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


SILVER LININGS to the 


CLOUDS of LIFE; or, Crowns for Crosses. By 
WILLIAM ALFRED GIBBS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


IN the LAND of MAKE- 


BELIEVE. By OLIVE VERTE, Author of ‘A Sunset 
Idyll, and other Poems.’ 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 


COLLABORATORS, and other 


Poems. By A. W. WEBSTER. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 
62, Paternoster Row, London, £,C, 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 





MESSRS. BELT’S MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE is now veady and will be sent on application. 





NEW VOLUME OF “EX-LIBRIS SERIES.” 
GERMAN BOOK-PLATES. A Handbook of German and Austrian | 


Ex-Libris. 


Society-(London), &c. Translated by G. RAVENSCROFT DENNIS. With 250 Illus- 
trations... Imperial 16mo, 12s. 6d. net. 


UNIFORM WITH ‘“‘BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES.” 


An ITINERARY of the ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. For | 


the Use of Travellers. Compiled by JAMES G. GILCHRIST, A.M. M.D., University 
of Iowa, U.S. i’ Revised and Edited, with an Introduction on Cathedral Architecture, 
by the Rev. T. PERKINS, M.A., Rector of Turnworth, Blandford. With 40 Illustra- 
tions and a Ey Crown 8v 0, Is. 6d. net. 





Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


PINTORICCHIO. By Evetyn Marcu PHILLIPPs. With 40 Illustra- 


tions and a Photogravure Frontispiece. [Bell’s Great Masters Series. 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A, 
Worcester College, Oxford. With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
[Bell’s Great Masters Series. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
HARROW. By J. Fiscuer WILLIAMS, M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. With 48 Illustrations. (Bell's Great Public Schools. 
**Enough has been said to show that Mr. Williams’s book is deserving of hearty 
approval...... It may be recommended both to those who know Harrow ard those who wish 
to make acquaintance with her history and present conditions.’’— Atheneum. 


ost 8vo, 7s. 6d. n 
A SHORT HISTORY ‘of RENAISSANCE ARCHITEC- | 
TURE in ENGLAND (1500-1800). By REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M.A., Exeter 
College, Oxford, Architect. With Drawings by the Author and other Illustrations. 


By KARL EMICH, COUNT zu LEININGEN-WESTERBURG, Hon. | 
Member ‘of :the Ex-Libris Verein (Berlin), Hon. Vice-President of the Ex- Libris | 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


| 'JOURNAL of the LADY BEATRIX GRAHAM, SISTER 
of the MARQUIS of MONTROSE. By Mrs. SMITH-DAMPIER. With a Preface 
by Miss YONGE. Third Edition. With 8 Illustrations by E. J. S. 

“That charming work.”’—Guardian, 

| ‘An imaginative narrative of the romantic times of Montrose... 

| well as unpretentious work.’’— Glasgow Hera 

| ‘Mrs. Smith-Dampier’s charming work of ‘imagination.’ ’—Scotsman. 


«a very graceful as 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
THEOCRITUS. A New Edition, with Introduction and Notes by R, J, 
CHO LMELEY, M.A., City of London School. 


12mo, 5s. 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By T. R, 
LOUNSBURY, Professor of English in Yale University, New Edition, Revised. 

xiv and 505 pages. Me ees 


12mo, ds. 


INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
HENRY S. PANCOAST. 556 pages. 


FOURTH ENLARGED EDITION, 8vo, lus. net. 
A HISTORY of GERMAN LITERATURE as DETER- 


MINED by SOCIAL FORCES. By KUNO FRANCKE, Professor of German Lite- 
rature in Harvard University. a 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


\MEMORY: an Inductive Study. By F. W. Cotecrove, 
Ph.D. D.D., Professor of Philosophy in the University of Washington. With an 
Introduction by G. STANLEY HALL, LL.D. 








BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 
[Nearly ready. 
Third Edition, Revised. 


BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. Massi, M.A. 
CANTERBURY. By Hartley WITHERS. 
CARLISLE. By C. K. Euey. 
CHESTER. By CuHarues Hiatt. Second Edition, Revised. 
DURHAM. By J. E. Byagarsr, A.R.C.A. Second Edition. 

LY. By Rev. W. D. SWEETING, M.A. [Nearly ready. 
EXETER. By Percy ADDLEsSHAW, B.A. Second Edition, 
GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. J. Massié, M.A, Second Edition, 
HEREFORD. By A. HuGuH FisHEr, A.R.E. 

LICHFIELD. By A. B. Cuirron. Second Edition, Revised, 
LINCOLN. By A. F. Kenprick, B.A. Second Edition, Revised. 
NORWICH. By C. H. B. QUENNELL, Second Edition. 


Uniform with above Series. 


ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. By Rev. Canon 


ROUTLEDGE, M.A. F.S.A. 24 Illustrations. 
BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Cuartes Hiatt. 47 Illustrations. 


BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and ST. LAU- 
RENCE, BRADFORD-ON-AVON, By Rev. T. PERKINS. 49 Illustrations. 


crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net each. 

| OXFORD. By Rev. Percy DEARMER, M.A. Second Edition, Revised. 
| PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. SWEETING, M.A. Second Edition. 
ROCHESTER. By G. H. PALMER, B.A. Second Edition. 

ST. PAUL’S. By Rev. ArTHUR Dimock, M.A. Second Edition. 

| SALISBURY. By GLeEson Wuirte. Second Edition, Revised. 
SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Arruur Dimock, M.A. 

WELLS. By Rev. Percy DEARMER, M.A. Second Edition, Revised, 
WINCHESTER. By P. W. Serceant. Second Edition, Revised. 
WORCESTER. By Epwarp F. STRANGE. 

YORK. By A. CLutrtron Brock. Second Edition, Revised. 





ST. DAVID’S. By Puitip Rosson, A.R.I.B.A. 
ls. 6d, net each. 
WIMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. 


By Rev. T. PERKINS, M.A. F.R.A.S. 65 Illustrations. 


TEWKESBURY ABBEY and DEERHURST PRIORY. By 


H. J. L. J. MASSE, M.A. 44 Illustrations. 





BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 


Profusely illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2g. 6d. net each. 


CHARTRES: the Cathedral and other Churches. 
H. J. L, J. MASSE, M.A. 


By | ROUEN: the Cathedral and other Churches. 


By the Rev. 
| T. PERKINS, M.A. 





THE ALL-ENGLAND SERIES. 
HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 


Illustrated. Small 8vo, cloth, ]g, each (with a few exceptions). 


CRICKET. By Hon, and Rev. E. Lyrre.ron. 
LAWN TENNIS. By H. W. W. WILBERFORCE. 


TENNIS and RACKETS and FIVES. 
Col. J. SPENS, and Rev. J. ARNAN TAIT. 


GOLF. By H. S. Everarp. Double Volume, 2s. 
ROWING and SCULLING. By W. B. Woopeare. 
SAILING. By E. F. Knicur. Double Volume, 2s, 
SWIMMING. By Martin and J. R. Cossert. 
CANOEING. By Dr. J. D, Haywarp. Double Volume, 2s. 
CROQUET. By Lieut.-Col. the Hon, H. C. NeEDHAM. 


CAMPING OUT. By A. A. MAcponELL. Double Volume, 2s. 
| MOUNTAINEERING. By Dr. CiaupDE WiLson. Double Volume, 2s. 


By JuiaN Marsnaut,| CYCLING. By H. H. Grirriy, London Ath, Club, N.C.U. C.T.C. New 


Edition, Revised. 
| CYCLE TOURING. By A. W. Rumnny, M.A, 
ATHLETICS. By H. H. Grirrin, 
BASEBALL. By NEwrTon CRANE. 


| ROUNDERS, FIELD-BALL, CURLING, BOWLS, &c. By 
| J. M. WALKER and C. C. MOTT. 


| RIDING. By W. A. Kerr, V.C. Double Volume, 2s, 
| LADIES’ RIDING. By W. A. Kerr, V.C. 


FULL PROSPECTUS OF THIS SERIES POST FREE vata APPLICATION. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor ’—Adver and Busi 


Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher ’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.0. 
Agents for ScorLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday May 25, 1901. 
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